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If you have ever heard a symphony concert you have been filled 
with wonder at seeing one man playing upon one hundred men 
as though they were instruments; and you have wondered how 
that man could so play upon a hundred men that they should 
interpret together one of the great masters. That is autocracy 
in music; one man with a feeling of the beauty and a hundred 
answering to his touch. I once attended a concert in which five 
men seemed to interpret in perfect unison the theme of the com- 
poser. I was puzzled to know which of the five was leader. At 
the conclusion of the concert I asked one of the five who led. 
“No one,” was the answer. ‘Then,’ said I, “you must have 
practised many times together in order to be able to render it so 
effectively.”’ ‘Only once,’ he said. ‘‘How, then, could you inter- 
pret it so perfectly?” I asked. “Because,” he said, “we all felt 
it together.”’ That is democracy: Feeling, thinking, willing 
together; with one thought, one emotion, one purpose. This is 
what democracy must do if it would be democracy. The seventy 
millions of people constituting the population of these United 
States of America must learn how to feel, to think, and to plan 
together. They may be guided, but not controlled. There must 
be a corporate judgment, a corporate feeling, a corporate pur- 
pose, a corporate conscience; and when this corporate judgment 
is formed, this corporate feeling aroused, this corporate purpose 
settled, leaders become followers and must go where democracy 
demands they should go. 


*From an address delivered at the Fifth Annual Convention of the Religious 
Education Association, in First Congregational Church, Washington, D. C., 
February 18,1908. Revised for the QUARTERLY by Dr. Abbott. 
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During two years of the Civil War the radicals waited impa- 
tiently for the Emancipation Proclamation; and Lincoln waited. 
For, in the judgment of the President, the time had not arrived 
to strike an effective blow at the labor system of the South. It 
was his desire that slavery should be abolished; but, with his 
characteristic caution, he deemed it wise to wait until the senti- 
ment for abolition became more pronounced. 

Not till after two years’ education did the people engaged in 
the Civil War learn that slavery was the cause of that war. 
They had their conscience aroused against slavery. Then it was 
that Abraham Lincoln issued the ‘Emancipation Proclamation.” 
It was then the proclamation not of the President only, but of 
the people. 

During one hundred years this nation has been learning certain 
great moral lessons concerning the rights of property. How may 
property be honestly acquired? What are the rights of property 
when it is acquired? What limitations may be justly regarded 
as belonging to these rights? Seventy millions of people have 
been learning the answer to these questions during the years that 
have passed. One hundred years ago, not more, the American 
people believed that one man might own another man. It was 
claimed by some that a man might own his fellow man and carry 
him where he might; by some that they might own a man in the 
State; by some that no man, under any circumstances, could 
have a right to own other men. After fifty years’ education, the 
nation has learned that no man has the right to own his fellow 
man, There is not to be found today any defender of the system 
of slavery. 

In the midst of that Civil War, in 1862, the American Congress 
passed the Homestead Law, by which they declared that any 
man might have for the asking one hundred and sixty acres of 
government land if he would build upon, then occupy them. 
They passed another law to give millions of acres to a few men, 
provided they would build a railroad across the continent. 
Whether this was wise or not I am not here to discuss. But asa 
result of this doctrine of private ownership of the public domain, 
the forests passed into the hands of a small body of men; the gold 
and the silver to another small body; the coal and the oil to 


another small body. And in consequence of this policy, in the 
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lifetime of two generations our forests were so despoiled that it 
looks as though shortly we should have no more timber-lands. 
In 1879 Henry George issued his book on “Progress and Poverty”’ 
and put clearly before the people the question whether air, 
water, light, land and its contents, are a proper subject of prop- 
erty. His position was logical: that land is not a proper subject 
of private ownership. You cannot own the sunlight—God owns 
it; nor the ocean—it belongs to all God’s children. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has practically said that no man or 
body of men can own or control a navigable river; and, there- 
fore, it would seem that they can no more own a millstream. 
Why the right to own forests and coal-fields if no right to own 
the river? Why the soil, if not the water? The American people 
are coming to have this view: that the right of man to own land 
is an artificial right; and we are coming to believe that land 
ought not to be made a subject of property by artificial arrange- 
ment, except with careful qualifications and limitations. And in 
spite of some strong pecuniary and property interests, we are 
coming to this conclusion, that we will give away no more forest 
grants, no more great mining properties; that we will only give 
land in small quantities to men who will occupy it. We are even 
beginning to propose to buy back some of the lands given away. 
The great treasures of forest, mine, and coal are the gifts of God 
to His children, and we are trying to find out how the children 
who have given away their belongings can get back their belong- 
ings without dishonesty, or without doing injustice to those who 
have been allowed to become property-owners. That is our land 
problem. 

Within the memory of our fathers lotteries and gambling oper- 
ations were sanctioned by law and used for the endowment of 
educational, philanthropic, and religious institutions. Now they 
are not considered quite the thing—unless they are carried on 
under the auspices of a church! The gambling spirit has grown 
with the growth of the nation. In gambling the winner gets the 
property of his neighbor without giving anything for it except a 
chance to some one else to get his property without paying any- 
thing for it. Gambling grows out of a desire to get something 
for nothing, and this is always a vicious desire. So long as two 
gamblers engage in the operation on equal terms, the injury is 
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largely limited to them. But when this gambling extends to 
corn, cotton, railroad, and mining stocks the whole community 
is affected. Last fall a savings-bank in Montana was wrecked 
as a result of stock-gambling operations in Wall Street. Getting 
something for nothing by force is robbery; getting something for 
nothing by stealth is theft; getting something for nothing by 
false pretense is fraud. We have as a nation concluded that 
getting something for nothing, however or wherever done, is 
dishonesty. No man has a right to take his neighbor’s property, 
whatever the device by which he does it, without giving him a 
fair equivalent for it—whether he does it by force, or by stealth, 
or by fraud, or by gambling, or by stock-jobbing, or by adultera- 
tion, or by any one of the hundred methods by which men in this 
country are trying to get something for nothing. 

In our complicated system of industry of the present day no 
one person any longer makes anything, In the olden time the 
shoemaker bought the leather and the tools and made the shoes, 
and the shoes were his. Today the leather and the tools are 
bought by a few men called capitalists, and the work isdone by a 
large number of men called laborers. They combine to make the 





shoe. To whom does that shoe belong? When the shoemaker 
made it, it belonged to him. When a hundred men combine to 
makeit, to whom doesit belong? Capitalism says the shoe belongs 
to the tool-owner, and that his debt is discharged when he pays 
a fair rate of wages to the laborer and the manager. On the 
other hand, socialism—that is, state socialism—says the shoe 
belongs to the hand-worker and that the tools should belong to 
the state. We are beginning to learn that the shoe is really the 
property of the three who participate in the product—the capi- 
talist, the superintendent of industry, and the laborer. The 
labor problem is how the value of the shoe can beequably divided 
between the three. An artist paints a picture, and that picture 
belongs to him. Why is it his picture? Because the man has , 
projected himself into that picture. Whatever a man produces is 
his because he is in it. Whatever three men produce in commerce 
is theirs because they are in it; and the industrial problem is how 
shall that property be equably divided between them? It never 
will be fairly divided between them by putting it on the ground 
and letting them fight for it as dogs fight for a bone. The capi- 
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talist is wrong in the view that the product belongs to the tool- 
owner provided he pays a fair wage to the laborer. The laborer 
is wrong if he thinks it belongs to him, and the tool-owner has no 
share in it. Gradually we are learning that every product of 
joint labor belongs to the men that produce it. 

Capitalism, or the doctrine that the proceeds of labor all belong 
to the capitalist provided he pays the laborer a fair wage, was 
born in the first halfof the nineteenthcentury. Personally, I very 
much doubt if it will survive the first halfof the twentieth century. 
A condition when all tools are owned by the state, and all labor 
is under the authority of the state, will not be realized at all; not 
because it is an impracticable idea, but because it is essentially 
unjust, an oppression of labor, a destroyer of liberty; because it 
substitutes one political master of industry for another political 
master of industry, instead of substituting liberty, and what we 





as a nation want is an industry that shall be free. I have no 
doubt as to what the issue of the present conflict willbe. Thecor- 
porate conscience of the American people is stronger than all 
private interests that can be produced; and the lessons we have 
learned will be given to our children, who will understand them 
better than we understand them. No man has a right to take 
property out of his neighbor’s pocket without giving him a fair 
equivalent. We want not socialism on the one hand, not capi- 
talism on the other, but democracy of labor, industry of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, and industry of all the people 
with neither the idle rich nor the idle poor; industry by all the 
people, laborer and capitalist sharing in the control of the great 
industrial system; and industry for all the people, all sharing in 
some equable proportion in the profits of their common industry. 





The Scope and Function of Science* 


By Wu.11am Louis PoTeat 


President of Wake Forest College 


The experimental sciences had investigated the connection of phe- 
nomena; they showed how many and what kind of links constitute the 
chain of events which connects any cause with its final effect; but what 
it is that holds together any two contiguous links escaped them; they 
told neither what things are in themselves, nor in what consists that 
action between them by which alone the condition of one can become 
the cause of a change in the condition of another.—Lotze, Microcosmus, 
II., 346. 

The sciences have two extremes which touch one another; the first is 
that simple native ignorance in which all men are found at birth; the 
other is that to which great minds attain, who having traversed every 
part of human knowledge discover that they know nothing, and find 
themselves placed in that very ignorance from which they set out. But 
this is a wise ignorance which knows itself.—Blaise Pascal, Thoughts. 

The function of physical science is seen to be much more modest than 
was at one time supposed. We no longer hope by levers and screws to 
pluck out the heart of the mystery of the universe. * * Wehave given 
up the notion of causation except as a convenient phrase; what were 
once called laws of Nature are now simply rules by which we can tell 
more or less accurately what will be the consequence of a given state of 
things.—Professor Horace Lamb, Presidential Address before the Section 
of Mathematics and Physics of the British Association for the Advance 
ment of Science, 1904. Nature, August 18, 1904. 


Allusion has been made to the view that science and religion 
occupy distinct and unrelated spheres and cannot, therefore, col- 
lide. Honorable names are associated with it, and up to the 
present time no conception has been quite so serviceable in quiet- 
ing the fears with which religious minds have watched the steady 
progress of science. Dr. Martineau among philosophers employed 
it with great eloquence, and George Romanes among scientists 
consoled his troubled spirit in hislast hours with the independent 
and authoritative witness of the moral faculties. 

Is this the true view? Can we be permanently content with 


*From the second lecture of a course on ‘‘The Relations of Science and Reli- 
gion” delivered on the Brooks Foundation in Colgate University and repeated 
in Crozer, Newton and Rochester Theological Seminaries, and in the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. The material is presented here without 
change. 
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marking off sharply from each other these two spheres of super- 
lative human interest? Will the formal boundary established 
between these provinces remain inviolable, and, while it prevents 
conflict, prevent also the reciprocity of friendly influence? When 
the German bride of the French prince, in her progress to Paris, 
reached the historic boundary of the Rhine, she entered a pavilion 
on an island in the middle of the stream and exchanged all her 
German attire for an outfit brought from Paris. Are there not 
signs that something like this is happening where the religious 
frontier meets the scientific?—the maintenance of separateness 
with all the “stiff buckram” of official ceremonial, and at the 
same time the passing to and fro of the most precious commerce 


? 


of the realms? 

This question of spheres is an important one, and in this article 
we shall seek tosettle it sofar as the scope and function of science 
are involved. Indeed, our definition of science is incomplete 
without such a discussion. 

I. THE Scope oF SCIENCE. 

In September, 1904, there met in St. Louis the International 
Congress of Artsand Sciences. Leading scientists of many nation- 
alities participated. The central purpose of the Congress was 
the unification of knowledge. The general principles which un- 
derlie and connect all the sciences were set forth, together with 
their historical development and present problems. The classi- 
fication of the sciences adopted by the Congress is serviceable for 
our present purpose. Seven great divisions are recognized: 
Normative Science, including philosophy and mathematics; His- 
torical Science, including political, linguistic, and religious history; 
Physical Science, with the departments of physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, sciences of the earth, biology and anthropology; 
Mental Science, of which sociology is a department; the Utilita- 
rian Sciences, as medicine and technology; with two final divi- 
sions,—Social Regulations and Social Culture. 

Such a scheme represents the scope of science as it is conceived 
today by those who have right tospeak in its name. If not side 
by side, yet within that scope lie subjects so diverse as crystals 
and metaphysics, anatomy and psychology, ether and ethics, 
politics and religion, electrical engineering and ghosts. There 
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may have been more things in heaven and earth than Horatio’s 
philosophy dreamt of in the state of Denmark seven hundred 
years ago. But in the presence of such an array as this, one may 
question the truth of the thoughtful prince’s remark when it is 
applied to the present time. For wherever there is an object to 
be described or an event to be recorded—whether a world flaming 
in the stellar depths, or an electron scintillating ina vacuum tube; 
the migration of a sun system or of a flock of snow-birds, under 
an imperious call from afar; a vibration shooting along the old 
earth’s granite ribs or a tense thread of nerve; the heaving of the 
wave to meet the moon, a cave plant’s struggle for the light, or 
a soul’s passion to lie “breast to breast with God;’’—wherever a 
fact waits for inquiry, wherever the search for truth is possible, 
there lies the sphere of science, not its sphere of influence merely, 
but its own property territory, the field of its labor. 

It is easy to see that a line runs through the midst of these 
varied facts, separating them into two classes,—things and 
thoughts, outside facts and inside facts. Now, it must beremem- 
bered that our classifications are simply intellectual labor-saving 
devices, and thatevery now and then they will not work. Nature 
is not over careful to conform to our mode of conceiving her, and 
sometimes advances a phase of her manifold activity or a product 
of her boundless fertility to throw our systems into confusion. 
These things and thoughts, deeply divergent as they appear to 
be, might, if we went deeper still, be found to blend in a common 
substratum, as coral islands join hands beneath the sea. But in 
any case, it will be convenient to think of them now apart from 
each other. 

1. Outside facts. The objects and activities of the physical 
universe, inorganic and organic, supply the material of scientific 
inquiry as it is usually distinguished from other forms of inquiry. 
The theologian and the philosopher delve in other regions for the 
truth they seek, but the man of science, while not confined, as we 
shall see, to the external svorld of the senses, has yet occupied 
himself mainly with that world; so much so that, in the view of 
many, he is in danger of losing credit in proportion to the range 
he allows himself beyond these confines. If, on the other hand, 


he keeps discreetly within sensuous bounds, he is able, only with 
the greatest difficulty, to avoid the opprobrium of low-browed 
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materialism. In the study of material objects the scientist cannot 
be content with the knowledge of form and structure, but must 
push his inquiry into questions of origin and relations, the ener- 
gies which play upon them and issue from them. Nor does he 
pause when these questions are answered. He must know cause 
and essence so far as they are accessible to human faculties. For 
accumulated facts, as we have seen, arenotscience. They require 
rational treatment. The body of scientific truth is, accordingly, 
the achievement of observation and reason in codperation. As 
one stands before the enlarging mass of facts which are yet unre- 
lated in a generalized interpretation, one feels inclined to ask 
whether it is worth while to add with infinite labor sand-grain 
to sand-grain for the simple purpose of having a big heap of sand 
rather than a little one. Unfortunately, the endowment of re- 
search concerns primarily the collection of facts, whereas at this 
stage we appear to bein as much need of adequate interpretation. 
Facts? Yes, by the mile of printed page. But what do they 
mean? An earlier period sat within and reasoned how things 
must be, instead of going abroad to see how things were. The 
question of how many teeth a horse had was hotly debated 
through many writings and was on the point of leading to blood- 
shed, when one of the writers bethought him at last to look into 
a horse’s mouth and count. Learned scientists in the University 
of Pisa refused to accept Galileo’s discovery of the moons of 
Jupiter, on the ground that it was impossible that Jupiter should 
have moons. They argued from the analogy of the seven win- 
dows set in the microcosm of the head and from “‘many other 
phenomena of nature, such as the seven metals, etc., that the 
number of the planets is necessarily seven,” and there was no 
need to look through Galileo’s telescope, and they stoutly refused 
to do it. 

We have swung to the opposite extreme. In theenthusiasm of 
our consciously recognized method, observers multiply, but inter- 
preters, who combine higher capacities, are the gifts of Provi- 
dence only at rare intervals. The Newtons, the Lyells, the 
Helmholtzes, the Darwins are worth waiting for. Perhaps they 
come as fast as they are needed. When the new generalization 
does come to be made, it will rest on a wider induction and prove 
to be all the more luminous and authoritative. 
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But, it may be asked, is not the external world itself a projec- 
tion of the internal world? and is not science, by holding itself 
so closely to the physical order, after all missing the pathway to 
reality? Possibly the Berkleyan idealist is correct when he insists 
that “things’’ are only “definite assemblages of states of con- 
sciousness,” and accordingly do not exist apart from the perceiving 
mind. The world, in that case, disappears in mist; becomes, as 
Fichte said, only a dreamof dreams. It may be replied that these 
are conceptions of closet philosophers and only need the touch 
of experimental science to evaporate, like their world of matter, 
intothin air. But thereare not wanting scientists of high repute 
who maintain a closely allied position. The President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science three years 
ago declared that we do not have and never have had any evi- 
dence whatever that matterexists. And Professor Karl Pearson 
expresses practically the same view. ‘The mind,” he says, “‘is 
absolutely confined within the walls of its nerve exchange; 
beyond the walls of sense-impression it can logically infer noth- 
ing.” ‘Immediate sense-impressions,”’ he says further, “form 
permanent impresses in the brain, which psychically correspond 
to memory. The union of immediate sense-impressions with 
associated stored impressions leads to the formation of ‘con- 
structs’ which we project ‘outside ourselves’ and term phenomena. 
The real world for us lies in such constructs and not in shadowy 
things-in-themselves.”’ 

It so chanced that the evening after the reading of this discus- 
sion I took, after the sun was down, a little jaunt across the 
railroad, through the pines and along the lighted border of the 
wood as far as the brook. I was turning over in my mind Pear- 
son’s statement that we have no right to infer order and reason 
and benevolence and beauty outside ourselves, that ‘‘chaos is all 
that science can assert of the supersensuous.”’ Just as I reached 
the little brook and its unbroken tangle of alders and blackberries 
and vines, a startled cardinal with arapid twitch, twitch, twitch, 
flew out of a sheltering grape arbor at my side. I thought how 
delightful a spot he had chosen for sleep. The water slipping 
over the little ford made only enough of its soft murmuring 
among the pebbles to wake him if it should suddenly cease. The 
flute-like trills of a hundred white tree-crickets, clear and full but 
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caressing, would surely allay any fever of excitement which the 
day had left in his brain. And overhead the moon with one 
bright attendant had already cleared the shoulder of the pine 
wood on the slope to the southeastward, and was ready in a 
heaven all sweet and fair to watch his sleep the whole night 
through. When I turned homeward to the west the sky line 
burned red through a bit of pine crowning the hill, and higher up 
a radiant saffron haze all but quenched thesteady flame of Venus 
for a minute or two, then followed its lord over the rim of the 
world. Farther on a lamp beamed upon me through the door of 
a humble home and just beyond it a locomotive, with brutal 
self-assertiveness, broke in upon Nature’s passive serenity. 

Unwittingly I had brought my scientist’s problem out into the 
midst of an epitome of universal nature. The engine was the 
symbol of toiling and moiling man and his battle for bread and 
pelf; the cottage spoke to me of love and consecration; and the 
frightened bird, the care-free insect, the glooming wood beneath, 
and the glowing planets on high were witnesses of all Nature’s 
realms and provinces. I said, can it be that the beauty which I 
admire here is all my own, being purely conceptual? that the 
order and adaptation and purpose which thrill in my mind in 
this particular external situation are not my discoveries, but my 
creations? Can it bethat the sense-impressions that rousein me 
the feeling of rationality and harmony spring themselves out of 
blank chaos? And this conceiving mind which works such mar- 
vels out of chaotic materials—whence came it? Howcomes it to 
be just here now, not only ordered, but ordering? Is mind the 
off-spring of mindless chaos? 

Allow that matter is not reality, but only phenomenon. It 
must nevertheless express and symbolize reality one or more 
removes back of it. This ground reality which weare never able 
to see as it is, whoserobes flowing through the world we glimpse 
here and there, whose shadow is the stage of our life drama and 
the field of the scientific quest,—this ground reality may be in- 
scrutable in itself, inaccessible to our present exploration outfit; 
but it does not follow that it is non-existent. There are, in fact, 
three independent witnesses to the reality of the external world, 
one theoretical and two practical. Theoretically considered “the 
reality of the external world is the necessary presupposition of 
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the logical sequence of the phenomena of consciousness.”” One 
practical proof is presented in the external results of our inward 
willing. Sense-perceptions answer accurately to the inner effort. 
For example, in the case of voluntary muscular movement, the 
ego is conscious of being resisted by something distinct from 
itself, as Dr. Johnson is said to have refuted the idealism of Berke- 
ley by kicking a stone; or, in the case of pain, we know that our 
will is obstructed by a cause which does not lie in it and which 
must be, therefore, an activity outside ourselves. Another prac- 
tical proof of the reality of the external world we have in the 
observed relations of objects to one another. The moon, for 
example, influences the tides on the earth. Clearly this influence 
was in operation before any human consciousness had arrived to 
make such a “projection” of an inward state. Uranus and Nep- 
tune did not begin to disturb one another in 1846 when Neptune 
was discovered. 

2. Inside facts. Toa few men of science like Ernst Heckel, the 
world of things is the only real world; there is nothing in the 
universe except “space-filling matter and active energy.”’ The 
manifestations of mental life are reducible to terms of nervous 
energy and are as much bound up with the neuroplasm as the 
mechanical energy of muscle is with the contractile myaloplasm. 
In other words, mind is the physiological function of the cells in 
certain parts of the cerebral cortex, in the same sense as contrac- 
tility is the physiological function of the muscle cells. And yet 
when Heckel makes sensation, like movement, an attribute of 
all matter, for the purposes of his monistic theory, does he not 
tacitly admit in another form the reality of the thought world, 
which, on the dualistic theory, is only differently related to the 
world of objects? In fact, he says explicitly that the strenuous 
opposition between modern monism and traditional dualism may 
be toned down—may, indeed, be converted into a friendly har- 
mony. In recalling this language of his Riddle of the Universe of 
1899, heassures us in 1905 (The Wonders of Life) that “thiscon- 
ciliatory disposition has grown stronger and stronger’’ in the 
interval. Accordingly, oneis not surprised to read a few sentences 
further on, “Our realist philosophy of life teaches us that our 


ideals are rooted deep in human nature.”’ 
Now, it is to be observed that on any theory the inside world 
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is no whit lessreal than the outside world. Suppose with Heckel 
that the trinity of substance is composed of matter, force, and 
sensation with itselaboration in the phenomena of consciousness; 
or suppose with Ernst Mach that “matter” isonly a mental sym- 
bol for a complex of sensuous elements, the universe consisting 
only of force and consciousness; or again suppose with Ostwald 
that consciousness is but a special case of the force or energy 
which alone constitutes the universe ;—in any case the world of 
thought and feeling is still a world of fact. As such it lies open 
to scientific exploration. 

The method of science is the same here as in the outside world. 
For the method of introspection which is so important here, is, 
after all, only observation with its eye turned inward. But the 
conceptual symbols devised to aid us in the study of physics or 
chemistry, such as atoms, molecules, and the conservation of 
energy, are likely to proveinapplicable when we pass toa different 
order of facts. We have need to remember always, as Mach has 
pointed out, that these devices by which we seek to reproduce 
facts in thought, are, like the symbols of algebra, capable of yield- 
ing only what we put intothem. They do notexistexcept in our 
minds, and have no value or validity save as short-hand repre- 
sentations in thought of the world of experience. Anew province 
of that world will require new symbols. In the sphere of mental 
life the atomic theory is out of place and can render no service. 
Nobody expects to “‘find the secret of genius or the moral law in 
the bottom of a retort.’”” No Newton or Leibnitzhas yet arisen to 
give algebraic expression to variations in the states of conscious- 
ness. The deep affinity which draws two spirits together does 
not vary inversely as the square of the distance. The world of 
emotion and idea remains incapable of mathematical analysis, in 
spite of the hopes which were raised fifty years ago by the work 
of Weber and Fechner on sensation. Too little is as yet known 
in this high region for the fashioning of conceptual keys to unlock 
its problems. It is frankly confessed that itscentral problem can 
be approached at present only by way of theories known to be 
inadequate and unsubstantiated by facts. 

And yet science is pushing out into this world of mystery. It 
has taken up its task. Its confession of ignorance is no longer 
held to justify the pre-emptive claim of metaphysics and theology 
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to all the rights and charters of exploration. For thirteen hun- 
dred years the sacred capital of Tibet was guarded against inva- 
sion by asystem of espionage and penalties, so that in that period 
not more than twenty foreigners had passed within its walls. 
But in August, 1904, the British flag was unfurled in Lhasa, and 
when the treaty had been signed, the lime-light photograph taken 
in the council chamber of the Potala dispelled the last mystery of 
the Asian continent. With the sense of responsibility and under 
the splendid fascination of an extremely difficult task, science has 
struck tent at the Indian border and is off for the roof of the 
world. 

We conclude, therefore, with Professor Pearson, that the legiti- 
mate field of science embraces all the mental and physical facts of 
the universe. 

Il. THe Function oF Science. 


We have now to inquire into the work which science does in its 
proper field. What is its business? its aim? What do these 
delving men of science seek? What is precisely the task which 
they propose to themselves ? 

From his first awaking to self-consciousness man has been in- 
fected and his life has been moulded by an insatiable curiosity in 
the presence of the mysteries around him and within him. The 
universe of air and sky, the multitudinous sea, the teeming earth, 
the secret stirrings of hisown nature, have been a lure and achal- 
lenge to his capacity, and according to the level to which he had 
risen, he has answered with animism and taboo, with myth and 
magic and theology. These answers, as has been already re- 
marked, are all forms of primitive science into the structure of 
which religion enters as an inextricable constituent. Even after 
these thousands of vcars we are still under Nature’s spell, and 


Those stark wastes that whiten endlessly 
In ghastly solitude about the pole 


awe and fascinate us, as the herds of cloud cattle pasturing in the 
plains of heaven, or the marvel of the dawn, awed and fascinated 
our forbears in their early Aryan home. We cannot be content 
while under our feet miles within the earth secrets slumber or 
now and then stir to send adefiant tremor through its frame; we 
must needs sink a well into the midst of them, and if it go twelve 
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miles deep and cost two millions of treasure according toa recent 
proposal, so much the better. We shall learn more than if we 
laid open the secret of either pole. And this wondrous personal- 
ity, which is always with us like a veiled presence, whispers 
tauntingly behind its disguise, ‘closer am I than all, andeven yet 
unknown;’’ and volume succeeds volume into the thousands, some 
of observation, others of reflection, all striving to lift a corner or 
peer through a mesh of the veil which hides us from ourselves. 
The will to know is a human characteristic, and Dante’s ex- 
planation is as good as any we might offer today: ‘The reason 
whereof may be that each thing, impelled by its own natural fore- 
sight, inclines to its own perfection; wherefore, inasmuch as 
knowledge is the distinguishing perfection of our soul, wherein 
consists our distinguishing blessedness, all of us are naturally 
subject to the longing for it.”” This inherent love of knowledge 
drives us out upon our quest; this is the fountain out of which the 
stream of science flows. But in what does knowledge consist ? 
When may this natural craving be said to be met? In the words 
of the great philosopher-physicist of Vienna, ‘““Every practical and 
intellectual need is satisfied the moment our thoughts have ac- 
quired the power to represent the facts of the senses completely. 
Our knowledge of a natural phenomenon is as complete as possi- 
ble when our thoughts so marshal before the eye of the kind 
all the relevant sense-given facts of the case that they may be 
regarded almost as a substitute for these facts, and the facts 
appear to us as old familiar figures, having no power to occasion 
Such a mental picturing of the facts of nature is the 


1% 


surprise.’ 
end and aim of science. This is all we can legitimately mean by 
explanation, as indeed the etymology of the term suggests. It 
means to make thoroughly plain, i.e., tlat, involving the removal 
of obstructions and irregularities; consequently, to make evident, 
visible to the mental eye. Accordingly, a natural phenomenon is 
explained when we are able to reproduce in thought its place in 
the stream of events, its antecedents and its consequents, and feel 
no need of further inquiry. The phenomenon of oldage, for exam- 
ple, is explained in the scientific sense, as soon as we can picture 
to ourselves the following sequence of histological events: the 
growing flaccidity and vacuolation of nerve, muscle, and gland 


*Ernst Mach, Analysis of the Sensations, p. 154. 
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cells, the invasion and destruction of these wasted cells by phago- 
cytes from the blood, the filling of the spaces so made by the sup- 
porting tissue until the essential tissue of the organ is replaced 
by a tissue incapable of discharging the proper function of that 
organ. Hence, mental decline, muscular weakness, scant secre- 
tions, defective circulation. 

Now, it is of the highest importance to observe that what we 
have here is only history; it is simply the description of a certain 
sequence of events. Old age is explained, you will observe, only 
in the sense of “the descriptive how,” but not in the sense of ‘“‘the 
determinative why.’’ We understand, i. e., we see mentally, how 
decrepitude comes on, not why it comes on. A moment ago we 
‘felt no need of further inquiry,” but do we not now see that 
another question does actually arise? The phagocyteseat up the 
brain cells—why? Why this self-defeating cannibalism among 
the members of the cell-state in one organism? The brain cells 
lose their plump outline and the protoplasm grows watery—why ? 
Why should the neat equilibrium of repait and waste be upset at 
three-score and ten? Why this particular sequence of events 
rather than some other? 

“As a matter of fact, never in any explanation do we reach a 
point where another question may not or does not arise, and in 
the end, whatever the nature of our inquiry, we are brought toa 
stand by ultimate questions which cannot, like their predecessors, 
be made fresh starting-points, and yet are no true intellectual 
resting-places.”’ It is precisely at this point that the limitations 
of scienceemerge. And they become all the more manifest, if with 
the late distinguished president of the British Association we go 
further and insist that the function of science is not merely the 
discovery of the co-existences and sequences between phenomena, 
but the framing of aconception of the universe in its inner reality. 
For science, with all its apparatus of formula and method, with 
all its enthusiasm and penetration, stands before this ultimate 
reality as helpless as was primeval man in the presence of the 
starry heavens or the springtime’s verdant resurrection. The 
riddle of consciousness itself is no farther from solution than the 
riddle of the ultimate reality of physical nature. A so-called law 
of nature, the discovery of which is, so far at least, the highest 


achievement of science, is nothing more than “‘a brief expression of 
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the relationships and sequences of certain groups of perceptions 
and conceptions;” in other words, ‘“‘a rule by which we can tell 
more or less accurately what will be the consequence of a given 
state of things.” It doesnot touch the bond of connection which 
holds event to event in an endless chain, nor the essence of the 
material of its individual links. Absolute causation and essence 
are both beyond the reach of the scientific plummet. Newton’s 
law of gravitation is perhaps the greatest of all scientific discov- 
eries, but the nature of gravity is as much an enigma today as it 
was to Newton. Make the rounds of your fine laboratories 
where Science sits enthroned among her devotees. Put a few 
questions and mark the monotony of the answers. Here is a 
marvellous conjunction of crystal and brass, and in the path of 
the beam of light which traverses it lies a growing egg. Ask the 
dividing nucleus how knoweth it mathematics and mechanics, 
having never learned? Its sole response is the silent and uninter- 
rupted display of its mathematics and mechanics, dividing and 
distributing with precision its mysterious chromatic substance. 
Turn to the beaming biologist at your side and ask what it isthat 
sets this bit of matter over against the whole realm of inorganic 
nature. He will answer, “‘Life.”’ “But what is that?” “I do 
not know.” Ask his neighbor the chemist what he means by his 
oft invoked and much loved chemical affinity. Withsome prelim- 
inary skirmishing about atoms and ions he will at last reply, “I 
do not know.” Cross the campus and ply the physicist with the 
question, “What is light?’’* ‘Light is radiant energy propagated 
by vibrations of the ether.” ‘Yes, but what is theether and why 
does it vibrate?”’ Hecannot get beyond Lord Salisbury’s famous 
definition, ‘‘Ether is the nominative case of the verb to undulate,”’ 
and dismisses you with “I do not know.” The psychologist has 
a nimble wit, but with persistence and care it may at length be 
cornered on the question, ‘““‘What is thought?” Hemay begin with 
the parallelism of the nerve process and the thought process, 
automatism, or interactionism, but he will end with the confes- 


’ 


sion, “I do not know.’ 

It must be apparent that it is precisely at the crucial point in 
every line of research that the scientific method breaks down. 
When the great French chemist said, ‘“The word mystery is 
excluded from scientific language and methods,” he did not mean 
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to say that science had now ascertained the causes of all phenom- 
ena, but simply that there were no phenomena without causes. 
Indeed, the farther the man of science pushes his questioning of 
Nature, the more oppressed he becomes with the limitations of 
science, and the word most familiar to his tongue is, “I do not 
know.” It is true that the torch of science grows brighter with 
each passing year and shoots its rays deeper into the enveloping 
darkness; but the enlargement of the sphere of light is, from 
another viewpoint, the multiplication of the points of its contact 
with theunknown. Onesecret guessed brings to view two deeper 
ones; Science springs more questions than she solves. 
Deep under deep forever goes, 
Heaven over heaven expands. 

In front of every gate out of our modern Thebes sits a Sphinx 
with an unsolved riddle. Even that modern (Edipus, Ernst 
Heckel, essaying at the close of the 19th century to summarize 
its teachings and to solve “‘the riddle of the universe,’ does not 
claim to offer a perfect solution of it, but only to show, as he him- 
self says, how nearly we have approached to “‘that immeasurably 
distant goal.” After sixty-five years of added scientific progress, 
we have still preserved to us Carlyle’s “great, deep, sacred, infin- 
itude of Nescience, whither we can never penetrate, on which 
science swims as a mere superficial film.’’ His word of 1840 is 
true today: ‘This world, after all our science and sciences, is still 
a miracle; wonderful, inscrutable, magical, and more.”’ 
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An Englishman’s Impressions of Alabama in 
1846 


By Emma LANGDON ROCHE 


The trip of Lafayette through this country in the twenties was 
more or less spectacular, and the places he visited are today 
pointed out as historic, yet only twenty years later Lyell, whose 
name will go down the ages linked with Goethe, Lamarck and 
Darwin, covered much the same ground, and it is only in scientific 
works that one is reminded of the fact. In recent reading, after 
meeting with several references to his stay in Alabama, I became 
interested, and it was with intense delight that I wascarried back 
and saw our own section through the eyes of that wonderful ob- 
server and thinker. All awe of Charles Lyell, scientist and arch- 
destroyer of the anthropocentric idea which for so many centuries 
fettered the world of thought, was at once dispelled, for there 
was that in his charming geniality that makes the “whole world 
kin’’—even a Charles Lyell and the pine-woods squatter, whose 
hospitality he often accepted when on geologic excursions. 

Lyell made two trips to the United States—the first in 1841-42, 
which furnished material for his “Travels in North America.” 
He came as far south as Savannah. His “Travels in the United 
States” is the record of his second visit, when Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana formed a part of his itinerary. Aside 
from the geologic importance of these two works, there could 
scarcely be a more faithful portrayal of American manners, cus- 
toms and peculiarities. They were largely instrumental in 
ameliorating British animosity by giving the English a better 
and kindlier understanding of Americans. At the time of their 
publication, they naturally found in this country a circulation 
only among the few, and are now rare books. His observations 
on the social conditions that made the South unique, and that 
have been almost obliterated during the lapse of half a century, 
are deeply interesting to the student of today. 

On January 15th, 1846, we find Lyell and his wife entering 
Macon, Georgia, by train. His eye was immediately attracted by 
a ‘‘wooden edifice of very peculiar structure and picturesque form, 
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crowning one of the hills.” Learning that it was a blockhouse 
that had been in real service as a fort against Indians only 
twenty-five years before, when this frontier knew not the white 
man’s habitat, it was with a mixed feeling of amusement and 
incongruity that he received the information that a conspicuous 
building near by was ‘“‘a female seminary, lately established by 
the Methodists, where all young ladies take degrees.”’ 

From Macon to Columbus, Georgia, he had his first experience 
in a Southern stage-coach, which, while novel, must have proved 
far from comfortable, for he did not forget to record the jolts 
caused by miserable roads and recklessdriving. Leaving Colum- 
bus he was soon in the undulating pine-lands of Alabama, the 
monotony of which was frequently broken by swamps of palmetto 
and magnolia. The spirit of the pines must have sung to him 
too, for ‘the sound of the wind in the boughs of the long-leaved 
pine” always reminded him of the ‘‘waves breaking on a distant 
shore, and it was agreeable to hear it swelling gradually, then 
dying away, as the breeze rose and fell.’ Near Chehaw, the stage 
stopped at a log cabin in the woods for the passengers to dine. 
It did not look promising and Lyell was ready to “put up with 
bad fare,” but on entering found on the table “fa wild turkey 
roasted, venison steaks and a partridge-pie, all the product of 
the neighboring forest.’’ Noticing the stumps of many pines, he 
counted the rings of annual growth to ascertain how long it 
would take to replace such a forest. The oldest tree that he 
examined measured four feet in diameter at three feet above the 
base, and showed three hundred and twenty rings. Healso found 
the ravines that are common throughout Southern Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi to be of recent formation and caused by 
deforestation, showing the tertiary regions and also part of the 
cretaceous strata that have always been as ‘destructible as 
now,” to have been from the beginning covered with dense for- 
ests. Where the trees have been cut, the sun’s heat on the clay 
often causes cracks, and when the rains come in semi-tropic tor- 
rents these deepen until such ravines as are familiar to Mobilians 
about Spring Hillare the result, only they are often of more rapid 
growth. 

At Chehaw they took train for Montgomery. Even at that 
early time, and in a regiofi ‘where the school-master has not been 
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much abroad,” we meet the prototype of the news-boy of today 
—Lyell’s picture of him unconcernedly jumping on and off moving 
trains, is the “butcher-boy” we all know. One boy was calling 
out in the midst of a pine-barren, “A novel by Paul le Koch—the 
Bulwer of France—all the go!—more popular than the Wandering 
Jew.” Lyell having bought newspapers promiscuously through- 
out the many States he visited, found our press to be in every way 
on an equal with that of Great Britian. A large portion of the 
papers were “devoted toliterary extracts, to novels, travels, tales 
and often more serious subjects.” 

Reaching Montgomery, he remained there a fews days examin- 
ing the geologic formation and remains of that region. It was 
his intention to go directly to Tuscaloosa, only one hundred 
miles distant by land, but every one advised him that he would 
at that season save both time and money by taking an eight- 
hundred mile trip—down the Alabama River by boat, to Mobile, 
and up again on the Tombeckbee. The “Amaranth” was sched- 
uled to leave at teno’clock, January 28th, 1846. Accustomed to 
Northern punctuality, they went down on time, and learned with 
some annoyance that she might not sail until next day. It was 
his first sight of our “magnificent Southern river boats.” He and 
Mrs. Lyell made up their minds to look on it “as their inn and 
read and write there,” and were soon enjoying its “luxuries 
which Southern mannersand ahotclimaterequire.”” Hedescribes 
very fully the peculiar construction which adapts the boats to riv- 
ers that rise and fall rapidly. When recording that some of them 
could float in two feet of water, he adds, ‘‘but they cannot quite 
realize the boast of a Western captain, ‘that he could sail where- 
ever it was damp.’ ” 

It would be too much to write in detail of all the things that 
interested Lyell, for nothing seems to haveescaped him. At each 
landing, however, he obtained many cretaceous fossils, so con- 
cluded to stop afew days at Claiborne, whose bluff had long been 
known to geologists as “classic ground,” having already yielded 
four hundred species of tertiary shells, belonging to the Eocene 
formation. He notes too the finding of a fossil zeuglodon in the 
same cliff by Mr. Hale, of Mobile. “The morning after our 
arrival, January 29th, the thermometer stood at eighty degrees 
F. in the shade, and the air was as balmy as an English summer 
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day. Beforethe housestood a row of Pride-of-India trees ladened 
with bunches of yellow berries. I had often been told by the 
negroes that the American robin ‘got drunk’ on this fruit, 
and we now had an opportunity of witnessing its narcotic 
properties; for we saw some children playing with one of these 
birds before the house, having caught it after it had been eating 
freely of these berries. My wife seeing that the robin was in no 
small danger of perishing, bought it of the children for some 
sugar-plums, and it soon revived in our room, and flew out of the 
window. In the evening we enjoyed a sight of one of those glori- 
ous sunsets, the beauty of which in these latitudes is so striking, 
when the clouds and sky are lighted up with streaks of brilliant 
yellow, red and green, which, if a painter should represent faith- 
fully, might seem as exaggerated and gaudy as the colors of an 
American forest in Autumn when compared with European 
woods.” 

He crossed the river to visit the Blounts at Woodlands. Leav- 
ing his wife with Mrs. Blount, he went with Mr. Blount by car- 
riage to Clarksville, where the enormous fossil zeuglodons had 
been found. ‘The district we passed through was situated in the 
fork of the Alabama and Tombeckbee rivers, where the aboriginal 
forest was only broken here and there by a few clearings. At 
Macon my attention was forcibly called to the newness of things 
by my friend’s pointing out to me the ground where there had 
been a bloody fight with the Choctaws and Chickasaws, and how 
the Clerk of the Circuit Court was the last survivor of those who 
had won the battle.” The Indian paths still traceable through 
the forests near Tuscaloosa awakened the same feeling. On his 
return he and his wife crossed to Claiborne to await the Mobile 
steamer, and he expresses his pleasure at finding it the “Ama- 
ranth’’, commanded by his “old friend Captain Bragdon.” 

Reaching Mobile, the Tuscaloosa steamer was ready to start, 
so they were soon northward bound on the Tombeckbee, then so 
high “that the trees of both banks seemed to be growing in a 
lake.” Arriving at Tuscaloosa, where “there is a flourishing col- 
lege,” he was met by Mr. Brumley, the professor of chemistry, 
who at onceconducted him to the out-lying coalfields. He found 
the coal, even of the strata exposed to the surface, to be of “‘excel- 
lent quality and highly bituminous.” Here there is a bit of 
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justification in Huxley’s criticism of ‘‘Lyell’s aversion to look 
beyond the veil of stratified rocks,” for while he notes with seem- 
ing satisfaction the imprints of the fossil plants in the black shale 
to be exactly the same as those existing in the “ancient coal- 
measures of Europe and America,” there is no foreshadowing of 
the explanation given by recent geology and astronomy, that 
even as late asthe early Carboniferous era, there were no seasons, 
the earth being wrapt in a uniform, vaporous warmth greater 
than the heat now existing in the tropics; a heat which came not 
from the sun, but from the earth itself. One proof lies in the 
fact that irrespective of latitude, the same organic remains are 
found—their nearest kin of today living only in the tropics; also 
in that there are no rings of annual growth in carboniferous 
tree-life. 

Lyell and Prof. Brumley extending their wanderings, “‘entered 
about thirty-three miles northeast of Tuscaloosa a region called 
Rooke’s Valley, where rich beds of ironstone and limestone bid 
fair, from their proximity to the coal, to become one day a source 
of great mineral wealth.” He was not only indebted to Prof. 
Brumley for much scientific information, but also to Mr. Barnard, 
the teacher of astronomy, who showed him some “double stars 
and constellations not visible in England’’—the telescope a recent 
acquisition from London. Mrs. Lyell, also, made many friends 
in Tuscaloosa, among them two ladies who were reading as a 
“pastime Goethe and Schiller in the original.”’ 

From Tuscaloosa to Mobile he had splendid chances of study- 
ing the geological character of the country, and he frequently 
expresses an appreciation of the courtesy and assistance that was 
always given him throughout Alabama, contrasting it with 
the “ignorant wonder” the fossil-hunter inspires in unfrequented 
districts of England, France and Italy. He wasanxious to exam- 
ine the calcareous bluff at St. Stephen’s. Night fell before they 
reached it, but Capt. Lavargy stopped—said he could take on 
wood—gave him a boat and two negroes bearing pine torches, 
making it possible for him to thoroughly explore the whole cliff 
and find many fossils. 

Mobile again claims him on February 21st, 1846, and flaunts 
her spring frowardness by touches of green on the cypress and 


cotton trees, and scarlet seed-vessels on the rubra. “In the gar- 
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dens there were jonquils and snow-drops in flower, and, for the 
first time, we saw that beautiful evergreen, the yellow jessamine, 
in full bloom, trailed along the wall of Dr. Hamilton’s house.’ 
Anxious for his first sight of the Gulf of Mexico he drove with Dr. 
Hamilton, the Presbyterian minister, to the light-house (situated 
on Choctaw Point and washed away by the storm of 1852), and, 
from the tower, had a “splendid view of the city to the north, 
and to the south the noble bay of Mobile, fourteen miles across.”’ 
He then went to the bay which lay “smooth and unruffled, the 
woods coming down everywhere to its edge.’’ He noted the 
immense amount of drift-wood, dug up bivalve-shelled gnather- 
dons that live in our mud-banks, and that will in future ages 
indicate the position of our rivers. He found Mobile to be built 
upon a deposit of these shells, the stratification of which proved 
to him that it had been thrown up by the waves. Our delta, 
the soft mud of which cattle are frequently mired and which re- 
ceives carcasses washed down by the rivers and thrown up by the 
sea, exemplifies the formation of such regions as the Fayum of 
Egypt—the elephant’s ancestral home—now covered by desert 
sands, but which is each day yielding priceless treasure to the 
paleontologist. 

On February 23rd, the James L. Day, bound for New Orleans, 
“sailed out of the beautiful bay of Mobile in the evening,” carry- 
ing aboard Charles Lyell and his wife. 

At the time of Lyell’s visit, Alabama lay struggling in the grasp 
of that spirit of unrest that from the most remote antiquity has 
often obsessed people of the Aryan race, calling them ever West- 
ward, towards the setting sun. Everywhere he met ‘‘movers”— 
Texas masking as the Promised Land, beckoning to the cultured 
as to the ignorant. Adventure prompted many, others knewnot 
why they were going, some were “eaten out by their negroes,” 
and one informant said, “If we remain here, we are reduced to the 
alternative of high taxes to pay the interest of money so improv- 
idently borrowed from England, or to suffer the disgrace of 
repudiation, which would be doubly shameful, because the money 
was received in hard cash, and lent out, often rashly by the state, 
to farmers for agricultural improvements. Besides, all the ex- 
penses of the Government were in reality defrayed during several 
years by borrowed money and the burthen of the debt thrownon 
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posterity. The facility with which your English capitalists, in 
1821, lent their cash to a state from which the Indians were not 
yet expelled without reflecting on the migratory nature of the 
white population is astonishing. The planters who got the 
grants of your money and spent it, have nearly all of them 
moved off and settled beyond the Mississippi.” But Lyell had 
faith in Alabama’s natural resources, which he felt were so great 
that only a moderate amount of economy would be necessary to 
surmount all embarrassments. 

Texas, and the probability of war with England over the Ore- 
gon question, were topics discussed on every hand. He would 
hear the English adversely criticised, and such boasts as “we 
have whipped them twice, and should whip them a third time,” 
but where his nationality was known, he says, “never once were 
any speeches uncourteous in their tone towards my country, 
uttered in my hearing.” 

On his geologising trips, which would oftentimes have been 
hard on anyone not “riding his own hobby,” he was forced to 
stop where night overtook him, so even the habits of the “‘crack- 
ers’’ became familiar to him. “In many houses I hesitated to ask 
for water or towels, for fear of giving offense . . . nor could 
I venture to ask anyone to rub a thick coat of mud off my trous- 
ers, lest I should be thought to reflect on members of the family, 
who had no idea of indulging in such luxuries themselves. I felt 
the want of a private bed-room, but very soon came to regard it 
as no small privilege to be allowed to have even a bed to my self.” 
In his wanderings he also met ‘‘clay eaters’’*—a people curious 
in their cravings for certain kinds of clay. Their peculiar green 
complexion, indicating anemia which usually terminates in dropsy, 
was formerly considered a sequence to the gratification of this 
abnormal appetite, but is now supposed to be a result of patho- 
genic parasites, found in the small intestine. The type is still a 
most familiar one in the hill-country just west of Mobile. 


*There is very little literature about this class which is found in many parts of 
the world, and even that consists mostly of references to them by travelers and 
ethnologists. The fullest account that I havefound isan article by my uncle, the 
late Frank L. James, Ph. D., M.D., called ‘“‘The Geophagior Dirt Eaters,’ which 
appeared in the ‘‘National Druggist,’”’ of March, 1900. Microscopic examina- 
tions made by him of the “‘dirt’’ used by our Alabama, Georgia and Carolina 
geophagians, showed it to be a ferruginous argilli about 10 per cent diatoma- 
ceous. The ‘‘dirt eaters’’ of the various countries do not eat any kind of clay, 
but uniformly affect an argillaceous substance, containing more or less infuso- 
rial matter. 
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When dubious about safety from highwaymen, Lyell was 
assured that in the South that class was unknown; the working 
class being the slave class, there were no poor made desperate by 
want. And that the Texas wars had relieved the different com- 
munities of their dare-devil spirits. 

Lyell was often amused and astonished at the Southerner’s 
loyal support of an ultra-Democratic notion of white equality, 
which in practice must have frequently been thoroughly uncon- 
genial to all classes concerned. He visited a lawyer at his coun- 
try home—the family a cultured one used to the best society of a 
large city—but the host regarded it as an obligation to invite 
Lyell’s driver, who was part Indian, to sit down to the table 
with them. Perhaps a consciousness that this boasted equality 
was more or less fictitious, may have been responsible for the 
aristocratic 


“ec 


vindictive envy that flourished in the midst of this 
democracy.” A jealousy so intense that a gentleman growing 
rich and settling in a quiet part of the country was apt to have 
his fences pulled down, cattle turned out to roam, and other 
indignities perpetrated. Many anecdotes of the genuineness and 
prevalence of this feeling were told to Lyell. The daughter of a 
member of the Legislature visited Mobile, had a dress made with 
flounces according to the latest fashion, and on her return home 
wore it toa ball. At the next election her father was defeated 
and on asking a former supporter the cause, received the reply, 
“Do you think they would vote for you, after your daughter 
came to the ball in them fixings?”’ 

Lyell found drunkenness very common, yet heard many speak 
of the great temperance reform, it no longer being considered an 
insult to refuse to drink with one’s host. While hesaw nocruelty 
to slaves, he felt that when drunkenness was so general among 
the owners their power might often bean abusive one. He states 
that it was not the object of his visit to study slavery, but his 
interesting observations would fill a chapter and are character- 
ized by a keenness and fairness that make them very valuable. 
The stories told him by disgruntled and misinformed Northerners 
prepared him for blood-curdling atrocities, but throughout Ala- 
bama he saw the negro in many phases: in his churches, about 
his pleasure, and at his occupations that ranged from farm-hand 


to mechanic; in the slave market, as the indulged domestic, and 
as the faithful and cheerful follower of his master into new and 
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unknown regions; and on no occasion had he reason to suspect 
maltreatment. When speaking to a Northern man of his favor- 
able impressions, he was told that “great pains had been taken 
by the planters to conceal the true state of things’’—that he had 
been ‘‘propitiated by hospitable attentions.” Lyell found his 
own experience corroborated in a “‘Tradesmen’s Travels in the 
United States,” written by William Thompson, a Scotch weaver, 
who supported himself as he journeyed through the South. 

After seeing what contact with the whites had done for the 
negro, Lyell entertained very sanguine hopes of the race’s intellec- 
tual and moral possibilities, and was impatient of what seemed 
to him unjust laws that restricted the black educationally and 
politically. His two-sided attitude is a bit disarming, but is 
explained by himself, ‘We are often thrown into opposite states of 
mind and feeling, according as the interests of the white or negro 
race happen, for the moment, to claim our sympathy.” But the 
following words embody a beautiful tribute to the influence of 
the Southerners: “In spite of prejudice and fear, and in defiance 
of stringent laws enacted against education, three million of a 
more enlightened and progressive race are brought into contact 
with an equal number of laborers lately in a savage state, and 
taken from a continent where the natives have proved themselves, 
for many thousand years, to be singularly unprogressive. Al- 
ready their taskmasters have taught them to speak, with more 
or less accuracy, one of the noblest of languages, to shake off 
many old superstitions, to acquire higher ideals of morality, and 
habits of neatness and cleanliness and have converted thousands 
of them to Christianity. Many they have emancipated, and the 
rest are gradually approaching to the condition of the ancient 
serfs of Europe half a century or more before their bondage 
died out. 

“All this has been done at an enormous sacrifice of time and 
money; an expense, indeed, which all the governments of Europe 
and all the Christian missionaries, whether Romanist or Protes- 
tant, could never have effected in five centuries. Even in the few 
states which I have aJready visited since I crossed the Potomac, 
several hundred thousand whites of all ages, among whom the 
children are playing by no means the least effective part, are 
devoting themselves with greater or less activity to these invol- 
untary educational exertions.” 











The Oklahoma Constitution 


By J. H. REYNoLps 
Professor of Political and Social Science in the University of Arkansas 

Experience should make the American people experts in the art 
of constitution-making. That they have implicit faith in their 
ability, the boldness of their effort and the mammoth products 
of their labors attest. The more than two hundred state consti- 
tutions written since 1775 mirror the changing political and 
economic views of the people. Our revolutionary constitutions, 
almost exclusively devoted to organizing the government, gave 
little or no attention to the industrial activities of the people—a 
fact explained by the simplicity of the economic organization of 
society and by the wide acceptance of the /aissez faire principle. 
A large part of the forty-six state constitutions now in force is 
an attempt to adjust our governmental structure to the compli- 
cated mechanism of the industrial order. 

The latest experiment in constitution-making is that of Okla- 
homa. The new State has a cosmopolitan population, coming 
as they have from all sections east of the Rocky Mountains. 
They are progressive, democratic, optimistic, self-confident— 
typical Americans. Their constitution therefore represents the 
latest constructive thought of the Middle West and South in the 
field of government. 

One of the most strikingly characteristic features of the new 
constitution is its democracy. Naturally enough, the experience 
of the American people for a century and a quarter has increased 
their faith in themselves, but has diminished their faith in their 
representatives. Compared with the Oklahoma document the 
Revolutionary constitutions appear aristocratic. Among the 
suffrage qualifications, none of the limitations, such as education 
and property, so common in the constitutions of the Revolution- 
ary period, appear. No effort is made to disqualify Indians or 
negroes. A unique provision, however, authorizes the legislature 
without consulting the people to make additional limitations on 
the right of suffrage. Women of like qualifications with male 
electors are allowed to vote inschoolelections. Theconstitution 
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anticipates an amendment to the Federal constitution providing 
for popular election of United States senators by requiring the 
legislature in the event of such an amendment to provide for their 
election in like manner as the governor. In the meantime they 
are practically to be elected by direct vote of the people, for it is 
made the duty of the legislature to provide amandatory primary 
election system, covering all nominations in local and State elec- 
tions for all political parties, including United States senators. 
The framers were careful to add that this provision for a primary 
election system “shall not exclude the right of the people to place 
on the ballot by petition any non-partisan candidates.” All 
legislative, elective and judicial officers are elective. Offices are 
created for almost every conceivable purpose which governmert 
may serve. Lest the supreme court should become too indepen- 
dent, the justices are made elective and serve a short term of six 
years. ‘Beit enacted by the people of the State of Oklahoma” 
is the style of all bills. 

The democratic character of the constitution is further empha- 
sized by a provision for the initiative and referendum. After 
vesting the legislature with the law-making power, the constitu- 
tion was careful to state that the people reserve to themselves 
the power to propose and to enact, independent of the legislature, 
laws and amendments to the constitution and to the laws of the 
State, and the further power to require any and all acts of the 
legislature to be referred to the people for approvalexcept general 
appropriation bills and measures immediately necessary for the 
preservation of the public peace, health or safety. No law passed 
by the legislature goes into effect under ninety days, except gen- 
eral appropriation or emergency measures. To be placed in the 
latter class, a bill must be declared to be emergent by a vote of 
two-thirds of all members elected to both houses. By petition 
eight per cent of the voters may propose a bill and fifteen per 
cent a constitutional amendment. The referendum may be 
ordered either by the legislature or by five per cent of the legal 
voters. These per cents are based upon the total votes cast at 
the last general election for the officer receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes. All petitions for the referendum are to be filed with 
the secretary of state within ninety days after adjournment of 
the legislature, and the vote on the measure is to be taken at the 
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next general election or at a special election called for that pur- 
pose either by the legislature or by the governor. A majority 
voting on any measure adopts or defeats it. 

Jealous of the right of the people to legislate directly, the 
framers first made it the duty of the legislature to provide for 
carrying the provision for the initiative and referendum into 
effect; upon a failure of that body to act, the governor is required 
to promulgate by executive order such rules as may be necessary 
to secure to the people this right under the constitution. The 
referendum may be invoked against one or more items or sections 
as well as against the whole act. A measure once rejected by the 
people cannot be proposed again by initiative within three years 
by less than twenty-five per cent of the voters. The same powers 
of initiative and referendum guaranteed to the people of the state 
at large with respect to State legislation are also reserved to the 
legal voters of counties and districts. The manner of exercising 
said powers is to be prescribed by law, except that the number 
of petitioners necessary to invoke the power in local matters is 
double the ratio required in State affairs. 

Distrust of the people’s representatives is apparent on almost 
every page of the document. How the legislator’s services are 
valued is suggested by his regular compensation of six dollars 
per day; and if the session exceeds sixty days, he receives only 
two dollars for every day beyond that time. Twenty paragraphs 
are required to list the subjects on which the legislature is forbid- 
den to pass any local or special law, and in addition specific pro- 
hibitions are laid on it with respect to many other matters. A 
majority of all the members elected to each house is necessary to 
pass any bill. A majority of two-thirds of all such members is 
required to pass a bill over the governor’s veto. Distrust of the 
legislature is further evidenced by detailed provisions on many 
subjects of ordinary statutory legislation. To illustrate, some 
three hundred words are used in limiting the taking of private 
property for public use, 2,600 are needed to cover the subject of 
taxation and revenue, while 9,000 words are required to regulate 
corporations and over 50,000 for the constitution as a whole. 

The constitution provides three methods of effecting amend- 
ments: (a) through legislative initiative with referendum on all 
proposed amendments, (b) through convention with referendum 
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on its calls and on its proposals, (c) initiative and referendum 
independent of legislature or convention. By the first method an 
amendment is adopted if it is proposed by a majority of all the 
members elected to both houses and ratified by ‘‘a majority of all 
the electors voting at the election” at which it is submitted. In 
the second case the constitution requires the sense of the people 
to be taken at least once in every twenty years on the advisabil- 
ity of a constitutional convention; if called, the convention acts 
merely as a committee of the people and its proposals become a 
part of the constitution when ratified by the “‘majority of the 
electors voting thereon.’”’ Through initiative and referendum, 
the constitution may be amended if fifteen per cent of the legal 
voters by petition propose an amendment and if a majority of 
the votes cast thereon at the ratifying election are in the affirma- 
tive. By this method the people act independently of both legis- 
lature and convention. 

Local self-government in municipal affairs is another demo- 
cratic element in the Oklahoma constitution. The people of all 
cities above two thousand inhabitants are authorized to frame 
and adopt their own charters. A city desiring a new charter or 
wishing to amend its old one selects a board of free-holders con- 
sisting of two from each board whose duty it is within ninety 
days to frame and propose a charter or amendments for the city. 
After due publicity the charter or amendments are submitted to 
the electors at a general or special election, and if a majority vot- 
ing thereon shall ratify the same, it is thereupon submitted to the 
governor who sigrs it, provided he finds in it nothing contrary 
to the constitution. In amending charters the initiative may be 
taken by the legislative authority of the city or by the people 
through petition. In either case, the proposed amendment must 
be adopted by the referendum process and approved by the gov- 
ernor. The right of initiative and referendum reserved to the 
people in State and county affairs is guaranteed to the people of 
municipalities, with respect to all municipal legislation and 
amendments to city charters. A petition for initiative or referen- 
dum must be signed by twenty-five per cent of the number of 
votes cast at the preceding election and filed with the mayor. If 
it demands legislation he submits it to the city council and if 
that body does not enact it into law, he submits it to the people 
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for final disposition. If the petition calls for the referendum on 
some ordinance, the mayor refers the question tothe voters at the 
next election. If it demands an amendment to the charter, the 
mayor in turn transmits it to the electors and if a majority vote 
for it and the governor approves, the amendment is adopted. 
No municipal corporation can grant, extend or renew a franchise 
for more than twenty years, and even this cannot be done unless 
a majority of the electors voting on that question approve. The 
city council is authorized at any time on thirty days’ notice to 
submit such a question to the voters. The people may also 
invoke the initiative in granting or renewing franchises. Insuch 
case the referendum shall follow within ten days after the petition 
is filed. 

By a majority vote Oklahoma came into the Union as a pro- 
hibition State. The manufacture, sale or giving away of intoxi- 
cating liquors within the State is forbidden. The legislature 
may provide for an agency in each incorporated town with 
2,000 inhabitants, to act under the supervision of State law. 
Said agent may sell denatured alcohol for industrial purposes, 
and alcohol for scientific objects and for medical purposes when 
prescribed by a physician. Heavy penalties are imposed for 
violations of the law. It is made the duty of the legislature to 
establish and maintain such insane, blind, deaf, mute and reform- 
atory institutions as the public good may require. The employ- 
ment of children under fifteen in occupations injurious to health 
or morals is forbidden. Boys under sixteen and women and 
girls cannot be employed in mines. A commissioner of charities 
and corrections is created. The office which may be filled by 
either sex is elective and is largely a bureau to gather and dis- 
seminate information. 

No evidence appears in the constitution of a serious attempt to 
remedy the evils of weak and inefficient adminstration so preva- 
lent in American State governments. There is no consolidation 
and unification of executive functions in a few great departments; 
no concentration of large power and responsibilities in great 
departmental chiefs accompanied by adequate salaries, so as to 
make the offices attractive to men of character and ability. The 
governor is given the conventional powers of American State 
executives. The framers keenly felt the demand for multifarious 
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governmental activities, but instead of creating a few executive 
heads with powers both large and discretionary, so as to afford 
a field for the play of great administrative talents, the framers 
decentralized the government by cutting up the field of adminis- 
tration into bits and by parcelling them out among many inde- 
pendent departments and commissions; all heads are made 
elective; to none are given large powers, and doubtless when the 
legislature completes the definition of their duties they will be 
mere clerks whose duties are so minutely defined that no discre- 
tion is left. The State can expect none but mediocre talent to 
seek such positions. In addition to the traditional departments 
are, commissioner of labor, State examiner and inspector, insur- 
ance commissioner, chief mine inspector, commissioner of charities 
and corrections, board of agriculture, railroad commissioners, 
department of banking and department of highways and internal 
improvements. The modern State government, of which Okla- 
homa is a type, is apparently made up of fifteen or more indepen- 
dent departments with no visible relation to each other, each 
working for itself, and each fighting for existence, at least for 
elbow room, against an extremely jealous if not hostile people as 
represented in the legislature. 

The great majority of our State constitutions are economically 
unsound in their revenue provisions. They lay down rules of 
uniformity and equality which are designed to secure an equitable 
distribution of the tax burden, but which in reality render a com- 
prehensive system of taxation based on sound economic principles 
impossible. The framers of the Oklahoma constitution did not 
fall into this error. They laid down two general rules: (1) 
Taxes shall be uniform upon the same class of subjects, and taxes 
must be levied for a public purpose. Direct taxes for all purposes 
are limited to 31% mills distributed as follows: State 31 mills, 
county 8, township 5, city 10, school district 5. Three-fifths of 
the electors voting at any school election may increase the school 
levy by five mills. Any county, city or school district desiring to 
erect a public building may, by a majority vote, increase the con- 
stitutional limit by five mills. These restrictions being made, the 
legislature is authorized to levy and collect license, franchise, 
gross revenue, excise, income, collateral and direct inheritance, 


legacy and succession taxes; graduated income, graduated collat- 
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eral and direct inheritance, graduated legacy and succession 
taxes; stamp, registration, production or other specific taxes. 
The State may seek its revenue apart from the locality, at least 
the State is authorized to select its own subjects of taxation and 
to levy its taxes independent of counties and cities. Under such 
genera! provisions the legislature is at liberty to work out almost 
any system of taxation. 

The effort to adjust the organization of the government to the 
changing industrial conditions is the most conspicuous line of 
political activity in this country during the last twodecades. No 
other field offers such enviable opportunities to make political 
fortunes or to play the demagogue. Oklahoma’s constitution is 
largely an effort to solve the problem of the organization of the 
government in its relation to economic interests. It doubtless 
contains more suggestions in this field than any other constitu- 
tion in the country. It probably reflects the average American’s 
views on such questions. The document shows that we are still 
in the experimental stage in dealing with the subject. 

The State has a fertile soil, and agriculture is its most important 
occupation. To care for this interest the constitution provides 
for a State board of agriculture composed of eleven practical 
farmers to be elected by the people. The board is made a part of 
the State government, is given jurisdiction over all matters per- 
taining to animal industry and quarantine, and is to be the 
board of regents of all State agricultural and mechanical colleges. 
A department of highways and internal improvement is created 
and provision is to be made for improvement districts clothed 
with the power to raise funds and construct highways. It is 
furthermore made the duty of the legislature to provide for a 
system of levees, drains, ditches and irrigation. 

The constitution moreover shows a consciousness of the grow- 
ing importance of the labor problem. It creates a department of 
labor controlled by a commissioner of labor elected by the people 
for a term of four years. Strange to say, it is left to the legisla- 
ture to prescribe his duties. The constitution makes it the duty 
of the legislature to create a board of arbitration and concilia- 
tion, of which the commissioner of labor shall be chairman ex 
officio. Eight hours is fixed as a day’s work for state, county or 
municipality, and in mines. Thelegislature is required to provide 
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by law for protecting the health and safety of laborers on rail- 
roads, and in factories and mines. Persons are not allowed to 
make contracts by which they waive any of the rights and bene- 
fits of the constitution or laws of the State. The old common 
law doctrine of the responsibility of fellow servants is abrogated 
as to all employees of railroad, street car and mining companies. 
The common master, the company, in all such cases is made 
responsible for injuries among employees or fellow servants. 
This is true irrespective of the extent of the injury, and where 
death results the legal or personal representatives of the injured 
party fall heir to the claim for damages. The legislature is also 
authorized to extend these rights and remedies to other employees 
of any individual or corporation. 

Banks are so intimately interwoven with modern industrial 
life that their supervision becomes a public necessity. Oklahoma 
recognizes this, and therefore the legislature is directed to create a 
banking department controlled by a bank commissioner. This 
officer is an exception to the general rule; he is to be appointed by 
the governor with the advice and consent of the senate. He is to 
be clothed with sufficient power to regulate and control State 
banks, loan, trust and guaranty companies. Adequate protec- 
tion is to be provided for depositors and stockholders. 

By devoting a chapter of 9,000 words to the subject of corpora- 
tions the Oklahoma constitution bears testimony to the impor- 
tance of the corporation as a factor in modern industrial life. 
That four-fifths of the chapter is statutory matter and has no 
proper place ir the constitution, makes it no less true. An 
abbreviated statement of a few of the main provisions of the 
chapter will serve to give some idea of what ground recent State 
constitutions attempt to cover on the subject. All corporations 
must receive their charters under general law; all charters are 
subject to amendment or revocation by the legislature in the 
interest of the public good; all existing corporations are required 
to accept the constitution before they can enjoy any of its bene- 
fits or those of future legislation; corporations are forbidden to 
issue stock except for money, labor or property actually received, 
all fictitious stock being void; corporations are not allowed to 
make contributions with a view to influencing elections; foreign 
corporations doing business in the State are forbidden, under 
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penalty of forfeiting license or charter, without consent of the 
other party to a suit brought by or against it in any court of the 
State, to remove the same to a federalcourt. A strange provision 
of the constitution requires the directors of every railroad or 
other public service corporations to hold annually at least one 
meeting in the State. 

The whole chapter on corporations is a vigorous effort to 
impress quasi public corporations with a sense of their responsi- 
bility to the government. Every charter or license to a mining 
or to a public service corporation whether foreign or domestic 
shall carry a provision that said corporation will submit to 
arbitration any differences it may have with employees in regard 
to labor; all railroad companies are required to provide adequate 
and comfortable passenger and freight depots. All transporta- 
tion companies are compelled to receive and transport each 
other’s freight or passengers promptly and impartially; telegraph 
and telephone companies are required to receive and transmit 
each other’s messages without delay and to make physical con- 
nections with each other’s lines under State law; oil pipe compa- 
nies must transport each other’s oils or other commodities under 
such rules as the corporation commission may prescribe. Provi- 
sions against monopolies are also made. Competing public 
service corporations are forbidden to consolidate their stock, 
franchises or property; no corporation is allowed to own or 
control the stock of a competing corporation; transportation 
companies are confined to transportation business, they being 
forbidden to transport any article in the production of which 
they are interested except such commodities as are necessary in 
the conduct of their business. 

A corporation commission consisting of three men elected by 
the people is constituted. The commission is given sweeping 
powers. Itis authorized to supervise, regulate and control all 
transportation and transmission companies doing business in the 
State in respect to charges and to the performance of their public 
duties, to correct abuses and to prevent unjust discrimination 
and extortion. In the discharge of these duties the commission 
may prescribe and enforce such rates, charges, classifications of 
traffic, rules and regulations, and require them to establish and 
maintain such public service facilities and conveniences as may 
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be reasonable and just. The commission may make and employ 
such rules and regulations as are necessary to carry into effect 
the foregoing powers. Upon request of the parties in interest the 
commission acts as a board of arbitration in all controversies 
between transportation or transmission companies and their 
patrons or employees. 

Fortunately the right of appeal to the courts is guaranteed to 
corporations. The supreme court, however, is the only State 
court to which an aggrieved partycan go. From any important 
action of the commission, such as rates, classifications of traffic, 
changes of train schedules, additional facilities, an appeal subject 
to limitations to be prescribed by the legislature may be taken. 
The legislature may provide for appeals to be made by the State 
as well as by injured parties. Writs of mandamus and prohibi- 
tion lie against the commission. A writ of supersedeas may be 
issued by the court; but all orders and actions of the commission 
remain in force and must be obeyed until final reversal by the 
court. The company is notallowed to introduce before the court 
any new evidence not brought before the commission. Upon 
reversing a rate order of the commission, the court itself shall fix 
a reasonable rate. 

The utmost publicity in the conduct of their business is required 
of all quasi public corporations. Allsuch companies must estab- 
lish an office in the State where their books open to the inspection 
of the stockholders and the commission are kept; they are 
required to furnish under oath both by personal testimony and 
by reports the most detailed and exhaustive information con- 
cerning their business. Thecommission may compel corporations 
to furnish any and all information needed in the performance of 
their official duties. In fact, collecting, compiling and publishing 
information concerning industrial corporations is one of the chief 
functions of the commission. 











The Poems of James Ryder Randall 


By JoHN WILBER JENKINS 
Of the Baltimore Sun 

In the white heat of inspiration, with his emotions thrilled by 
the first clash of a great civil war, James Ryder Randall penned 
his stirring song, ‘““Maryland, My Maryland.”’ It rang out over 
the South, voicing the hopes and passions, the spirit of its time. 
Born in the storm of war, you feel the beat of its martial music. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes pronounced the three finest American 
patriotic poems “The Star Spangled Banner,” Drake’s “Ode to 
the American Flag” and Randall’s ‘“Maryland, My Maryland.” 
“My only regret,” said Dr. Holmes, “is that I could not do for 
Massachusetts what Randall did for Maryland.” 

This war-song had so much wider fame than anything else he 
ever wrote that Randall was known to most men by this alone. 
Like Francis Scott Key, he was regarded as a man of a single 
poem. Though most of his verses were written in his youth—and 
he wrote not a few of them—they have just now been collected 
and published in book form. There is a peculiar pathos in the fact 
that he died just too soon to have the satisfaction of seeing his 
poems preserved in permanent form. His life seems almost a 
continual longing for what he was not able to obtain. The 
world had given him a certain fame, and yet he was through his 
years to struggle continuously for his daily bread. He was often 
lauded and feted, but found in this world little material reward. 

For thirty years his friends had urged him to publish his poems, 
and for thirty years he had delayed. He had a strange supersti- 
tion, his sisters tell me, that he would never live to see his poems 
in book form. He had anaversion to writing for money and said 
of his verses: “They are the children of my brain, and when I 
sell them I feel as if I were selling my children.’’ He often said 
that he would never live to see them published, and repeated this 
time and again when he was arranging the manuscript for publi- 
cation only a few weeks before his death. 

Last September the State of Maryland invited him to be its 
honored guest at the notable celebration on Maryland Day at 
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the Jamestown Exposition. He was there received with the 
highest honors, and was besought by many to return to his 
native State, from which circumstances had held him most of his 
life, and there spend his last days in peace and honor. But when 
he sought to taste this pleasure, it, too, like the Apples of Sodom, 
turned to ashes on his lips. For, while he found a welcome as a 
celebrity, he found there was no place in the State in which he 
could with dignity earn his living. ‘They have no place for me 
in the State I love so well,” he told his friends; ‘‘they have no 
place for me.”’ It was the greatest disappointment of his life. 
He felt that— 
“‘All my hopes are broken 
Upon the world’s inexorable wheel.”’ 

Randall died on the 15th of January, 1908; and died far away 
from his native State in Augusta, Ga., in which city he had lived 
for a number of years. His friends believe that he died of a 
broken heart. 

His volume of poems (published by the John Murphy Com- 
pany, Baltimore) was issued under the especial patronage of the 
venerable and beloved Senator William Pinkney Whyte, who 
himself died two months after Randall had passed away. 
Though his name is not signed to it, Senator Whyte wrote the 
preface; and he manifested great interest in the publication. The 
poems were finally edited for publication by Mr. Matthew Page 
Andrews, of Baltimore, who was materially assisted by Miss 
Lilian McGregor Shepherd, the daughter of Dr. Henry Lee Shep- 
herd, the North Carolina author and educator. 

As a memorial of Randall, the volume is of interest. The 
frontispiece isa portrait of Mr. Randall at the age of twenty-two, 
at the time he wrote ‘Maryland, My Maryland.’”’ He was then 
a professor of English Literature in Poydras College, at Pointe 
Coupee, Louisiana. The poem was written in the latter part of 
April, 1861. Mr. Randall himself thus describes the circum- 
stances under which he composed it: 

“In April, 1861, I read in the New Orleans Delta News of the 
attack on the Massachusetts troops as they passed through 
Baltimore. This account greatly excited me. I had long been 
absent from my native city, and the startling event there in- 
fluenced my mind. That night I could not dismiss from my mind 
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what I had read in the paper. About midnight I arose, lit a 
candle and went to my desk. Some powerful influence seemed to 
possess me, and almost involuntarily I proceeded to write the 
song of ‘Maryland, My Maryland.’ 

“I remember that this idea seemed to take shape as music in 
my brain—some wild air that I cannot now recall. The whole 
poem was dashed off rapidly when once begun. It was not com- 
posed in cold blood, but under what may be called a conflagra- 
tion of the senses, if not an inspiration of the intellect. No one 
was more surprised than I was at the widespread and instan- 
taneous popularity of the poem I had been so stimulated to 
write.” 

None of Mr. Randall’s other poems equals ‘‘Maryland;” though, 
strange to say, Mr. Randall himself regarded “At Arlington” as 
his most finished production. This was based on an incident of 
1869. On Memorial Day a party of Southern ladies went to 
Arlington, the famous home of Lee near Washington, to decorate 
the graves of the thirty Confederates who were buried there. 
Though all the graves of the Federal dead were decked with 
flowers, the Southern women were excluded from the cemetery. 
But that night the wind blew the flowers toward the Southern 
part of the cemetery and the Confederate graves were covered 
with the flowers that had been placed over the Northern dead. 
This incident appealed strongly to this ardent partisan of the 
“Lost Cause,” and he sang this song of retribution: 

“Jehovah judged—abashing man— 
For in the vigils of the night, 
His mighty storm-avengers ran 
Together in one choral clan, 
Rebuking wrong, rewarding right; 
Plucking the wreaths from those who won, 
The tempest heaped them dewy-bright 
On REBEL graves at Arlington. 


“And when the moon came young and fair, 
Brimful of roses ripe and red, 
Knee-deep in sky-sent roses there, 
Nature began her earliest prayer 
Above triumphant Southern dead. 
So in the dark and in the sun, 
Our Cause survives the Tyrant’s tread, 
And sleeps to wake at Arlington. 
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His devotion to the Confederate cause was the deepest passion 
of Mr. Randall’s life, and most of his other poems seem pale and 
inconsequent compared with those written in war-time. There 
is lifein them. In “Pelham” he describes how 

“Just as the Spring came laughing through the strife, 
With all its gorgeous cheer; 
In the bright April of historic life, 
Fell the great cannoneer.’’ 

In his verses, ‘‘There’s Life in the Old Land Yet,’ there is swift 
movement. In “The Battle Cry of tie South’ he calls those 
who have fallen in battle the ‘Children of the Brave and the 
Cherubim of Death.’”’ The verses on John W. Morton, Gen. For- 
rest’s artillery commander, and many of the other poems are 
crude and disappointing. But ‘Memorial Day’’ is another real 
poem, in which he sings: 

“No blood for freedom shed is spent in vain; 
It is as fertile as the Summer rain; 
And the last tribute of heroic breath 
Is always conqueror over Wrong and Death.” 

One of his war-time poems, “At Fort Pillow,’’ was written at 
Wilmington, North Carolina, April 25, 1864, and, though it is 
not a notable poem, it indicates the anger and desperation of the 
Southerners at the devastation of their land. 

“Throbbing along the frenzied vein, 
My blood seemed kindled into song— 


The death-dirge of the sacred slain, 
The slogan of immortal wrong.” 


In his song of sorrow over “Our Confederate Dead,” he writes: 


“I only know, I only care to know, 
You died for me—for me and country bled; 
A thousand Springs and wild December snow 
Will weep for one of all the Southern Dead.” 

The sentimental poems in the part of the volume were evidently 
written in his early youth. They bear the marks of immaturity 
and hardly rise above the level of school-boy verse. The collec- 
tion would have been much worthier if these verses had been 
omitted. Though there are some beautiful lines here and there, 
the majority of these things seem to be the ambitious efforts that 
many boys make in their “salad days’ in the rather sickly senti- 
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mental emotion of first love. Such things as ‘To the Queen of 
the Wax Dolls,” ‘The Cabra Capello,” “‘Jamais’’ and “The Dam- 
sel of Mobile” are so trivial and crude that they detract seriously 
from the verses of real merit. It seems hard to believe that such 
trash was penned and preserved by the man who wrote “Mary- 
land.” 

On the other hand there are rich poems of genuine devotion, 
such as ‘“‘Why the Robin’s Breast is Red,”’ “After a Little While,”’ 
“The Place of Rest” and “Refuge of Sinners,’’ showing the depth 
and genuineness of his religious emotion and conviction. 

When he attempts classic and oriental themes, Randall pro- 
duces the impression of ambitious failure, but when he voices the 
emotions of his own life, what he knew and felt, he produces now 
and then poems that are exalted in spirit, fine in expression and 
that deserve to live. 

In his ‘‘La Pate Des Morts,’’ he beseeches of Heaven, 

‘Peace for the dead! afar and near 
In folds of satin or beggar’s bier, 
Whether they sleep in the Kirk-yard ground, 
Or bleach in the gullied seas profound. 
Garnered by Time’s dull scimitar 
Or cleft in the scarlet fields of war; 


* * x ~ 


Smite us, Reedemer, if thou must, 
But pardon the dreamers in the dust.”’ 


The volume of his poems fittingly ends with his ‘‘Resurgam.” 
He wrote his own requiem, and it voices his resignation at the 
many defeats and disappointments of life, through all of which 
he had preserved his high purpose and firm faith: 


“Teach me, my God, to bear my cross 

As thine was borne; 

Teach me to make of every loss 
A crown of thorn. 

Give me Thy patience and Thy strength 
With every breath, 

Until my lingering days at length 
Shall welcome death. 


“Dear Jesus, I believe that Thou 
Didst rise again, 
Instill the spirit in me now 
That conquers pain. 
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Give me the grace to cast aside 
All vain desire, 

See the fierce throbbing of pride 
That flames like fire. 


“Give me the calm that Dante wrought 

From sensual din, 

The peace that errant Woolsey sought 
From stalwart sin. 

I seek repose upon Thy breast 
With child-like prayer; 

O let me find the heavenly rest 
And mercy there! 


“If I have, in rebellious ways, 

Profaned my life; 

If I have filled my daring days 
With worldly strife; 

If I have shunned the narrow path 
In crime to fall— 

Lead me from th’ abode of wrath 
And pardon all! 


‘*Banished from Thee, where shall I find 
For my poor soul 
A safe retreat from storms that blind 
Or seas that roll? 
Come to me, Christ, ere I, forlorn, 
Sink ’neath the wave, 
And on this blessed Easter morn 
A lost one save.”’ 














Some Intellectual Aspects of the Thirteenth 
Century 


By Wituiam K. Boyp 
Professor of History in Trinity College 

If history must be boxed and compassed by chronology, the 
twelfth century should mark the transition from ancient to mod- 
ern civilization. In it began those various influences that have 
created modern society. Henry II. and Philip Augustus laid the 
foundations of the modern political institutions of England and 
France; the revival of the Roman law marked a new age in legal 
history; trade and industry awakened from the slumber of pre- 
ceding years; a missionary zeal aroused an interest in unchristian 
countries which soon gave place to a purely secular interest in 
travelanddiscovery. Moreimportant than these evidences of new 
life was a profound intellectual awakening; not only was there 
more thinking and keener than ever before, but there was a 
healthy discontent with existing ideas. The unfortunate Abelard 
and the versatile John of Salisbury found many of the schools to 
be “barren fig trees,’’ the lectures “hesitating at allthings, always 
inquiring, but never coming to the truth,’’ kindling fires “not to 
give light but to fill the house with smoke;”’ they felt the need of 
some authority which should “do not prejudice to reason.” 
There was also a newinterest in classicalstudies. Forsomething 
like fifty years ‘classical Latin was taught—not merely to young 
boys, but to advanced students—with almost as much thorough- 
ness in at least one school of medizval France, as it was after- 
wards taught in the universities of the Reformation, or in the 
Jesuit colleges of the Counter-reformation.”’* The language of the 
great writers of the period is free from the barbarism of ignor- 
ance or the confusion of the Scholastic terminology, and often 
more classical than the style of the African school of church 
fathers. This intellectual movement culminated in the foundation 
of the University of Paris, which gave to the city an intellectual 
prominence similar to that enjoyed by Florence in the fifteenth or 
Geneva in the seventeenth century, while the universities of 


*Rashdall, Universities of the Middle Ages. 
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Oxford, Bologna and Cambridge were the outcome of the same 
awakening. 

The question naturally arises, Why did not this spirit of unrest 
and free inquiry and this literary use of the classics survive and 
become the guiding impulse to European thought? Why do we 
turn to the fourteenth century, to Petrarch and the movement 
which he represents, for the origins of humanism, intellectual free- 
dom and the revolt against authority, rather than tc the twelfth 
century? The answer lies in a great change in the sources of 
human knowledge, the new ssi it produced, and in the way 
in which they were met. 

From the sixth to the twelfth century all intellectual pursuits 
were seriously handicapped. Western Europe was in a general 
political confusion. The impersonal search after truth, the love 
of literature for its own sake, and the acquirement of a literary 
style were out of the question; men’s energies were necessarily 
centered on things essentially practical. Moreover, the great 
landmarks of ancient knowledge were to a large extent lost sight 
of. During the barbarian invasions many of the Latin classics 
had completely or partially disappeared and Greek literature, the 
greatest stimulus to classical philosophy and science, was entirely 
unknown in its own language. Of the works of Plato, only the 
Timzus, Phedo and Meno were read, and these in Latin trans- 
lations of the sixth century. Aristotle, the great encyclopedist, 
the compiler of the philosophical and scientific knowledge of 
the ancient world, was comparatively unknown. None of his 
scientific works were transmitted, and of his philosophical writ- 
ings only minor books on Logic were read, and these not in the 
original but in Latin trauslations of the sixth century. We who 
have for constant reference the great monuments of thought and 
learning of modern centuries can hardly realize the intellectual 
loneliness, the poverty, of the early middle ages. In such a condi- 
tion the remarkable feature of the period from the sixth to the 
twelfth century is not the lack of strong, cogent thinking, but 
the fact that there was any thinking at all. 

But in the twelfth century there was a great change in the 
sources of knowledge. The works of Aristotle long lost were 
restored to western Europe. The process of this restoration 
forms one of the most interesting chapters in European culture, 
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leading into some of the obscure byways of history. There were 
three lines of rediscovery. First, through Mohammedan Spain. 
While direct knowledge of Aristotle had been lost to western 
Europe, his works had an important role in the development of 
Mohammedan thought. In the eighth century the Arabians 
became acquainted with the philosopher through the Syrian Chris- 
tians, who made translations from Greek into Syriac and Arabic. 
These translations were carried to Spain and there Latin versions 
were made from them by Christian students and clergy. By the 
opening of the thirteenth century these Spanish editions had 
found their way into northern Europe; naturally they had many 
obscurities and did not always convey the exact meaning of the 
author. A second line of rediscovery was through direct intercourse 
with the east. In the twelfth century James, a Venetian clerk, 
visited Greece and translated part of Aristotle’s Organon for the 
schoolmen of western Europe. In the early thirteenth century 
the Emperor Baldwin invited the masters of Paris to come to 
Greece and revive letters. Another prince who showed interest 
in Greek learning was Frederick II., who encouraged Sicilian 
scholars at his court to make translations direct from the Greek. 
The third rediscovery of Aristotle was that made by the school- 
men, especially St. Thomas Aquinas, who employed a group of 
translators at Rome in the middle of the thirteenth century to 
make translations for his edition and commentaries of Aristotle. 

Suddenly the whole realm of knowledge was extended. The 
information now at hand was so extensive, the new problems 
were so cogent in their demands, that Aristotle took the place of 
the rather independent rationalism of Abelard, and the literary 
study of the classics was displaced by the introduction of Aristo- 
tle’s works into the university curriculum. Indeed the rediscov- 
ery of Aristotle produced a crisis in the intellectual life of Europe; 
the great standards of thought had been the church fathers; for 
centuries the philosophy of the church and the ecclesiastical atti- 
tude toward the world had shaped the intellectual life of Europe; 
now the philosophy and the attitude of the greatest of the 
pagans were revealed. It was soon realized that in some particu- 
lars there was a conflict between the two, and a long process of 
readjustment took place. This assimilation and adjustment 
form the intellectual problem of the thirteenth century. 
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The situation finds a parallel in the last great educational 
revolution of modern history, that produced by the new scientific 
methods and theories of the nineteenth century. Less than 
seventy-five years ago evolutionary science was regarded as con- 
trary to the principles of established religion; the church then, as 
in the middle ages, controlled most of the advanced education in 
Europe; its leaders met the new movement with uncompromising 
opposition. But the scientific revolution had come to stay; its 
message was gradually appreciated and two new attitudes have 
been assumed towards it by religious leaders: one, that empha- 
sizes the contrast between science and religion, that holds reli- 
gious experience to belong to one side of nature and scientific 
facts to another; the other would harmonize, would apply the 
evolutionary theory and scientific method to the study of reli- 
gious problems and find a common meeting ground for science and 
religion, and thus reconcile the deepest instincts of human nature 
and the laws of the material world. Now just such an align- 
ment of parties occurred in the thirteenth century over the new 
Aristotle. At first there was general opposition; this in time 
yielded to an attitude of conciliation, while a minority pointed 
out the antithesis between a materialistic philosophy and the 
spiritual message of the church. To follow the course of these 
parties not only leads one into the heart of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but gives an abiding sense of the continuity of intellectual 
history. 

The opposition to Aristotle by the ecclesiastical authorities in 
western Europe is neither unnatural or exceptional, for his teach- 
ings met opposition whenever they came into contact with the 
great ethnic religions. Averroes and Maimonides, the apostles 
of Aristotlean thought among the Mohammedans and Jews respec- 
tively, were persecuted. The reasons for this universal opposi- 
tion lie in the religious characteristics of Greek philosophy. It 
raised the question of the relation of the material to the spiritual 
world, the fundamental question in all philosophies of religion, 
but it made no satisfactory contribution to the problem. On 
the one hand Platoeliminated the material world from his system; 
he was primarily a metaphysician. On the other hand Aristotle 
emphasized the material world and reduced all spiritual elements 
in his philosophy to a minimum; he was primarily a scientist; he 
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never worked out the relation between the material and the 
spiritual, and in his unfinished system of philosophy there are 
many tendencies of thought which, if followed to their natural 
conclusion, willconflict with those broad principles that lie at the 
basis of all ethnic religions. Here then was the secret of the diffi- 
culty. One group of commentators followed to their implied 
conclusion all the premises of Aristotle; another accepted his 
teachings in so far as they did not conflict with established reli- 
gious authority. 

In western Europe this conflict began in the early years of the 
thirteenth century. Its center was the University of Paris. In 
1207 Almaric of Bema, a Doctor in Theology, was forced to retract 
some of his teachings, and sometime after his death he wasexcom- 
municated and his body was removed to unconsecrated ground. 
The teaching which caused this disgrace was one not strange to 
modern ears, viz.: that every believer should regard himself as a 
member of Christ. Almaric gave it an interpretation dangerous 
to the church. If all believers are members of Christ’s body, then 
the miracle of transubstantiation and its effects are unnecessary. 
“They say,” says a popular writer referring to Almaric and 
others, ‘‘that the body of Christ is no more in the bread of the 
altar than in other bread and things, and even that God was 
present in Ovid and Augustine.” 

This posthumous condemnation of Almaric occurred in the year 
1210; it was pronounced by a synod held at Paris and at the 
same time a number of persons, among them priests, were turned 
over to the State for punishment as heretics; some were burned, 
others were imprisoned for life. The synod then took a most 
significant step; it forbade the students and masters of the Uni- 
versity to read the books of Aristotle for three years. Later, in 
1215, Robert de Courson, Papal Legate, issued a series of statutes 
for the University in which the reading of Aristotle’s works on 
Physics and Metaphysics was forbidden. In 1231 the Pope 
renewed this prohibition until the books “shall have been exam- 
ined aud purged from all heresy.” Here, then, was doubtless the 
explanation of heresy at Paris; the clerks and masters were read- 
ing the works of Aristotle and his Arabian commentators; their 
teachings were regarded as contrary to Christianity, and perse- 
cution wasthe result. But all prohibitions of the new knowledge 
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were ineffective; the works of Aristotle found their way into the 
University curriculum and in 1254 “nearly the whole range of the 
Aristotelian writings were prescribed by the Faculty of Arts as 
text books for the lectures of its masters.” 

The works of Aristotle, like the scientific revolution of the nine- 
teenth century, had come to stay. Interest in the controversy 
now transfers from opposition to the use of his writings to the 
methods of his interpreters and their attitude toward the reli- 
gious aspects of the new learning. 

Of three distinct parties in the Aristotelian controversy, two are 
identified with the mendicant orders. While the conditions that 
caused the revival of Aristotle and the formation of the orders 
of St. Francis and St. Dominic were different, the two movements 
became very closely related. Founded to evangelize and to teach, 
to reclaim for the Cross a world over which the medieval church 
was fast losing its control, the orders well fulfilled their mission. 
But two influences transformed the early evangelical aims and 
spirit: one was the acquisition of wealth, until the mendicant 
orders became as corrupt as the secular clergy; the other was 
the intellectual problem, the necessity of guiding the minds of 
men as well as saving their souls. 

By the middle of the thirteenth century the orders had succeeded 
in getting into the university faculties. Their attitude toward 
the Aristotelian problem was a contrast. Both were opposed to 
heresy, both would suppress all anti-Christian tendencies in learn- 
ing. But the Franciscan masters were as a rule ultra conserva- 
tive. They worked out their religious philosophy along lines laid 
down by Augustine and the church fathers and were opposed to 
any compromise with the new world of thought opened up by 
Aristotle. On the other hand the Dominicans were liberal; the 
teachings and tendencies in Aristotle that were contrary to 
Christianity, they rejected; but the wider scope of knowledge 
and the new methods of thinking revealed by Aristotle they 
accepted and brought into the service of the Christian world. 
“All that was Christian or not un-Christian in Aristotle was 
woven into the very substance and texture of what was hence- 
forth more and more to grow into the accredited theology of the 
Catholic Church until Aristotle has contributed assuredly not 
less than St. Augustine” to modern Catholic theology. 

+ 
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The vision of this great service did not come to the order spon- 
taneously. The early Dominicans did not realize their oppor- 
tunity, for the Chapter General of 1228 forbade the study of pro- 
fane science; the rule could not be enforced; it was against the 
spirit of the age and the Chapters of 1271, 1278 and 1280 there- 
fore sought to modify the study of science and encourage that of 
theology. Indeed the reconciliation of Aristotle and Christianity 
was mainly the work of two Dominicans, Albert the Great and 
St. Thomas Aquinas. The biography of the middle ages is all 
too meagre; its ideals were embodied in institutions rather than 
men, and never were the lives of individuals more overshadowed 
by their works than these two schoolmen. 

It was the service of Albert to popularize the works of Aristotle. 
He consulted all the manuscripts available, both Arabic and 
Jewish, and made a paraphrase, but the anti-Christian sections 
and tendencies were eliminated; only the spiritually minded com- 
mentators and his own opinions were cited in explanation. The 
result was what we might call a popular edition of the works 
of Aristotle, paraphrased, annotated, and glossed with notes 
from conservative commentators. Far more important was the 
work of Thomas Aquinas, a friend and student of Albert. Born 
of noble lineage, his family tried to prevent him from joining the 
Dominican Order. He resisted ali entreaties, went to Paris and 
for four years listened to the lectures of Albert. Physically he 
was large and massive, his countenance was heavy, his spirit 
humble, grave and meditative, a combination of qualities that 
won for him the title ‘‘mute ox of Sicily.” One day Albert heard 
that this student had convinced an opponentindebate. Hecalled 
him, questioned him closely in some of the most difficult points 
in medizval philosophy, and declared that the mute ox would 
one day fill the whole world with his roaring. 

The prophecy came true. Thomas became the reformer of 
Catholic theology. Believing that the truth in the two great 
sources Of knowledge, revelation and philosophy, are not contra- 
dictory, he devoted his life to reconcilingthem. The great monu- 
ment of his work was the Summa Theologia, a repertory of reli- 
gion and philosophy in which the method of Aristotle and part of 
his philosophy were reconciled with the doctrines of the church. 
“Hitherto philosophy had been either the avowed foe to theology 
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” 


or a dangerous and suspected ally;’’ now both were considered 
handmaids of the truth. As Rashdall has well said: “The work 
which Aquinas did for the church of his day—the fusion of the 
highest speculative thought of the time with the profoundest 
spiritual convictions, the reconciliation of the new truth of the 
present with the kernel of truth embodied in the traditional creed 
—is a task which will have to be done again and again aslongas 
the human mind continues progressive and religion remains a 
vital force with it. It will have to be done in a different spirit, 
by different methods, and with very different results . . . But 
in one respect the work of Aquinas is built on the solid founda- 
tions upon which all such efforts must repose—that the grand 
conviction that Religion is rational and that Reason is divine, 
that all knowledge and truth, from whatever source derived, 
must be capable of harmonious adjustment.’”* 

Besides the schools represented by the Franciscans and Domin- 
icans, there was a third party, a group of radical Aristotelians. 
They were known as Averroists, from Averroes, an Arabian 
commentator. Like him they accepted all the doctrines of Aris- 
totle and followed to their conclusion some of his uncompleted 
thought. They made their appearance at the University of Paris 
soon after Aristotle was admitted to the curriculum, and while 
they never rejected the authority of the church, they were perse- 
cuted and their writings were condemned. Indeed Averroism 
was identified with some of the most stirring events of medieval 
academic life. 

The excitement begins with a good old-time student fight. In 
the year 1266, there was a conflict between the nations or 
social groups into which the university was divided. On one 
side were the French, on the other the Normans, the Picards, 
and the English. The cause was that the French had taken into 
their family a master whom the Picards claimed. The king of 
France was called upon to arbitrate; he could do nothing; the 
French nation therefore seceded, severing all academic relations 
with the other nations, and chose a rector of their own. There 
were thus two university groups until Simonde Brion, the Papal 
Legate, was called upon to arbitrate, and adjusted the differ- 
ences. It was during this quarrel that the prince of the Averro- 


*Rashdall, Universities of Europe I., 367. 
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ists became prominent as a vigorous disturber of the peace. This 
was Siger de Brabant, of Picardy. He was accused of having 
interfered with the arrest of William of Tulle, of taking books 
from the hands of French students, and preventing them from 
attending the vigils in honor of a deceased master. 

Six years later, in 1272, Siger was again prominent in a uni- 
versity quarrel. This time it was not university organization or 
discipline, but doctrines and teachings. Indeed it was a time of 
great controversy and excitement within the University. The 
old conflict between the mendicant orders and the secular clergy 
was renewed by one Guebert de Abbeville, who questioned the 
scriptural validity of the mendicant orders; also the orders were 
divided over the Aristotelian problem, the Franciscans and many 
of the secular clergy being opposed to the use of the works of 
Aquinas, while the Dominicans and the Faculty of Arts favored 
the introduction of his books into the University. These contro- 
versies served to bring Siger de Brabant’s radical doctrines into 
prominence. Thomas Aquinas had come to the University in the 
autumn of 1268 to assume direction of the Dominican convent. 
In the following spring he was drawn into an academic debate 
with Siger regarding certain doctrines of Aristotle. In 1270 the 
controversy was renewed, this time each writing small tracts in 
addition to the forensic discussion. Then Etienne Tempier, Bishop 
of Paris, intervened, condemned thirteen Averroistic propositions, 
and declared all who professed them excommunicate. 

Thus placed in a critical position, Siger and his followers 
attempted to create a diversion. An opportunity came in 1271, 
the time for choosing a rector of the University. A majority of 
the four nations favored the re-election of Alberic of Rheims, who 
entered in a new term; but a minority composed of some English, 
French, Picards and Normans declared that Alberic was incapa- 
ble of performing the duties of the office, that he was personally 
unworthy, and appealed to a tribunal of ancient masters; when 
the decision was against them, they appealed to the Pope. They 
were now successful, for the papal legate found a flaw in the elec- 
tion procedure and ordered a second choice. The majority, 
declaring the minority to be excommunicate, refused to meet 
with them. Thereupon the Averroists held a meeting of their 
own andchose a rector. Thus in1271, as in 1266, the University 
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was divided. The majority now made clear the line of cleavage; 
it forbade any master or bachelor to discuss the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation or any allied subject; and if any one 
should draw conclusions against the faith he should be turned 
out of the corporation of masters, and all should observe pru- 
dence in the discussion of difficult questions. Clearly the root 
of the difficulty was questionable teachings in the borderland 
of religion and philosophy. 

But suddenly a new difficulty arose; Etienne Tempier, Bishop 
of Paris, interceded. Theconstitutional liberty of the University, 
independence from episcopal control, was thus threatened and in 
face of this danger all faculties stopped work, the entire University 
suspended, and lectures were not resumed until the Bishop gave 
assurance that he would not interfere with the constitutional 
rights of the institution. 

This crisis occurred in 1272. What the condition was during 
the next few years is not known. The number of students 
declined, the entire University organization was weakened, and 
in 1275 both parties submitted to the arbitration of Simon de 
Brion, the Papal Legate. He decided that the University should 
be reunited, that there was no serious fault in the election of 
Alberic, advised the admission of all the masters, imposed silence 
for the future, and reserved for himself the right to punish those 
who had caused the disturbance. Various measures were now 
taken to bring about order; students were forbidden to have 
parades, day or night, with or without torches, and in 1276 the 
legate excommunicated those who at the time of the church 
festivals led dances to the scandal of the clerical order, paraded 
the village at night, and clerks who neglected the altars of the 
church during divine services and blasphemed the name of God, 
the Virgin and the saints. 

These strictures drove the Averroists from the lecture halls; 
they resorted to private teaching, which was therefore forbidden, 
and as a last resort Pope John XXI. was appealed to. In 1277 he 
ordered the Bishop of Paris to make inquiry concerning the errors 
at the University and their authors. In the meantime Aquinas 
had died. Here was the opportunity for the Bishop and the 
reactionary party. They not only made an inquiry, but they 
exceeded the papal instructions by condemning 219 propositions, 
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some of which were Averroistic, some Thomistic. Evidently the 
Bishop was opposed to the entire Aristotelian movement; in fact 
his action seems to have been a part of a concerted plan, fora 
few days later Robert Kilwardby, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
condemned thirty articles at the University of Oxford, most of 
which were taken from the works of Aquinas. 

The Domicans, however, were also active. The cardinals resi- 
dent in England ordered Kilwardby to desist until the court of 
Rome could examine into the case and shortly the Archbishop 
was made a cardinal, thus removing the opponent to Aristotelian- 
ism in England. The Chapter General of the Dominican Order 
held at Milan in 1278 directed its visitors in England to punish 
the opponents of Aristotle and this command was extended to 
the entire Order. The condemnation of Aristotle at Paris was 
also no more effective than in England, for Aquinas had won the 
sympathy of the Papal curia for the movement, and a vast 
polemical literature began, which silenced most of the opposition 
to the introduction of Aquinas’s worksinto the use of thechurch. 

In the meantime the condemnation of 1277 had a different 
result on Siger de Brabant. He and a colleague, Bocthius of 
Dacia, were cited to appear before the Inquisitor of France. 
There was one possible method of escape. Knowing the friend- 
ship of the Pope for the University, they went to Rome, appealed 
to the Holy See, and were there turned over to the Inquisition, 
condemned, and spent their last days in prisonat Orvieto. There 
they died in 1284, whether by judicial sentence or suicide is not 
clear. Siger, however, was immortalized by Dante in the Para- 
diso: as Dante and Beatrice enter the fourth heaven, one of the 
crown of twelve illustrious spirits which greets them is Siger. 
That one under the condemnation by the church should thus be 
exalted is one of the unsolved problems of Dante students.* 

Radical Aristotelianism at Paris perished. The system founded 
and elaborated by Aquinas prevailed. The value of the victory 
can only be appreciated by considering briefly the position of 
both parties toward Aristotle and the ecclesiastical system under 
which they lived. The Averroists were close imitators of the 
spirit and method of Aristotle and his radical Arabian commen- 


"For the career of Siger and his literary works see Mandonett, Siger de 
Brabant—(1899). 
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tators. They were true medieval worshippers of authority. “] 
say,” said Averroes, “that Aristotle has perfected the sciences 
because none who have followed him up to our time during 500 
years has added anything to his writings nor found any impor- 
tanterror inthem.” “Aristotle is the chief of all philosophers, the 
only difference is in the interpretation of his words and in the 
conclusions drawn from them.” Being rigid followers of their 
master, they drew conclusions that are contrary to the principles 
of all ethnic religions. At the heart of these is the conception of 
a common intellectual spirit for all humanity, that is, the form or 
spirit that penetrates all matter is immaterial, unchanging, 
impersonal. This universal form or spirit is identical with God. 
Therefore God is not a personality, he has no direct relation to 
human affairs, there is no moral liberty, and the personal respon- 
sibility of the individual is endangered. Moreover the universe in 
which we live is eternal both in the past and in the future, for 
all species are transitory; they appear in human form by genera- 
tion and disappear by corruption; a primary cause is impossible, 
for the generator must be like the thing generated; therefore the 
world in which we live is eternal in the past and in the future. 
Clearly these ideas are contrary to the fundamentals of all 
religions. Respect should be given to all who sincerely believe 
them. But Siger de Brabant seems to have been lacking in per- 
sonal conviction. He alwaysdeclared that he personally accepted 
the religious teachings of the church, but that Aristotle taught 
these doctrines which he presented in the lecture room. Thus he 
emphasized the antagonism of the greatest of the ancients, who 
was revolutionizing the thirteenth century and the teachings of 
the church. Moreover as a member of the University he was 
technically a clergyman enjoying many of the rights and immuni- 
ties conferred on the church. But Averroism was identified with 
anti-clericalism, even an anti-Christian attitude toward the world. 
For the Averroist the philosopher alone knows the truth, religion 
merely satisfies the multitude. Whether Siger should be regarded 
as an insincere member of a corporation, as an academic search- 
ing the truth by unpopular methods, or as a moral coward is 
hard to decide; certainly if his doctrines were not heretical they 
bordered on heresy. 


In contrast to Siger is Thomas Aquinas. “The end of philoso- 
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phy,” he said, “is not toknow what men have thought, but what 
is the truth ofthings. . . . It should render an exact account 
of the progressive work of the human spirit which is secured by 
slowly conquering the truth;’’ indeed ‘‘the formation of a science 
is not the work of one individual, but the result of many thinkers. 
That which one man is able to contribute by his work and spirit 
to the progress of truth is small by comparison to the whole of 
science.” Dismiss his system as we may, and allour systems live 
but a day—the spirit and aim of Aquinas was the noblest of his 
age. Ifthe Catholic Church would adopt these as well as their 
result, the famous Encyclical of 1879 ordering the use of Aquinas’s 
works in Catholic seminaries and the contrast between Aquinas 
and modernism made by the present Pope would be robbed of 
their reactionary significance. 








France in North Africa 
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IV. PacrricaTIon oF ALGERIA. THE REGENCY oF TUNIS. 
RELATIONS WITH Morocco. 


By May of 1844, Marshal Bugeaud had completed the primary 
conquest of Algeria, from Tunis on the east to Morocco on the 
west, and from the sea to the Sahara. It remained to effect the 
pacification of the conquered lands and tribes, a problem at best 
infinitely complicated, ‘‘a work of giants and ages,’’ as Bugeaud 
described it. Three factors, however, for the moment overshad- 
owed all the inherent problems. Abd-el-Kader was still in the 
field; he had made the Sultan of Morocco a party to the struggle 
by taking refuge in his territory and stirring up his frontier 
tribesmen; and always there was the jealousy of the Great Pow- 
ers, especially of England, which played in the Moroccan crisis of 
1844 the part which Germany played more effectively and with 
less justification in the Moroccan embroglio of 1904-6. 

Just at the moment when Bugeaud’s lieutenants were returning 
from the interior, where they had been putting the finishing 
touches on the conquest, the news of Abd-el-Kader’s activities in 
Morocco and the hostile demonstrations of the kaid of Uchda 
(the same frontier district which has been prominent in the recent 
troubles) called the governor general to the western frontier. 
Bugeaud at once realized that hesitation or caution would mean 
fatal delays. He resolved to carry the war into Morocco unless 
the Sultan at once made amends. The diplomatic affairs were 
intrusted to the French consul at Tangier, the Count de Nyon, 
supported by a French fleet under the Prince de Joinville. The 
marshal himself guarded the frontier and prepared for prompt 
action across the border. On August 10, 1844, Bugeaud received 
word from the Prince de Joinville that four days previously he 
had bombarded Tangier; and he at once replied that the Prince 
had “drawn a bill of exchange upon him” that he would lose no 
time in honoring. On the 12th he outlined his plan of action to 
his troops, on the 13th he made a long night march, and at day- 
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break on the 14th attacked and routed a Moroccan army many 
times larger than his own force. This battle on the banks of the 
little river Isly, so fatal to the Moroccans, had been won with a 
merely trifling French loss, and the victor was rewarded with the 
title of Duke of Isly. On the morrow of Isly, Mogador was bom- 
barded by the Prince de Joinville. Negotiations were at once 
opened and on September 10 the Count de Nyon signed a treaty, 
which was followed by a convention on March 10, 1845, fixing 
the boundary between Algeria and Morocco upon the basis of 
conditions under the Turkish domination. A brief campaign 
against the Kabyles in the mountainseast of Algiers and the other 
final details of the conquest required a few weeks; but on Novem- 
ber 16 the victor of Isly was able to sail for France where he was 
received in triumph. The pleasures of congratulation were not 
allowed to divert the governor general from his unwavering 
interest in his province, and the weeks in France were spent to 
good purpose in better acquainting statesmen and people with 
the Algerian problem and in furthering plans for the pacification. 

Late in March of 1845, Bugeaud was back in Algiers, but none 
too soon, for, as he had prophesied, the work of conquest and 
pacification was to prove a weary task. Religious fanaticism 
burst out in hostile demonstrations in many places, perhaps not 
without some inspiration from Abd-el-Kader. The most formi- 
dable of these manifestations wasin the Dahra, where Muhammad 
ben Abdallah, popularly known as Bu Maza, the goat-man, led 
the uprising. Next to Abd-el-Kader, Bu Maza was henceforth 
the most formidable opponent of the French domination, and so 
great was his renown that manyimitators, false Muhammad ben 
Abdallahs, appeared in different districts, one of the most impor- 
tant of whom claimed to be Jesus risen from the dead. The cam- 
paign against Bu Maza was, in the main, conducted by the 
commandant at Orléansville, Colonel Leroy de Saint-Arnaud, 
later commander in the Crimea and marshal of France. The 
most notorious incident of this campaign was the action of 
Pélissier, likewise to be a general in the Crimea, marshal of 
France, and ultimately a governor general of Algeria, who drove 
a band of more than five hundred of the fanatic hillmen into a 
cave, where he suffocated them in the attempt to smoke them 
out. This affair was loudly denounced, especially by the politi- 
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cians of the opposition in France. The outcome, in a measure, 
justified the harshness of the act, for the terror inspired by it made 
the remainder of the campaign less serious. It was in the cam- 
paign against Bu Maza, in May, 1845, that Saint-Arnaud began 
the disarmament of the Arabs. This policy was at first regarded 
as impolitic, seemingly even by Bugeaud, but was carried out suc- 
cessfully not only in the Dahra, but elsewhere during the cam- 
paigns of pacification. Bu Maza did not finally fall into the 
hands of Saint-Arnaud until April 13, 1847. 

In the meantime, Bugeaud had been busied with the most diffi- 
cult problems he had yet faced, both in Algeria itself, and in his 
relations with the Paris administration. Bugeaud had gone 
again to France on September 4, but landed again at Algiers, 
summoned by the news of the re-entry of Abd-el-Kader into 
French territory and his destruction of a French detachment of 
350 men at Sidi-Brahim. The campaign of 1845 against Abd-el- 
Kader was the hardest piece of guerilla fighting that could be 
imagined. For five months, without a moment’s rest, Bugeaud 
tracked Abd-el-Kader and his bands up and down inland Algeria. 
At one time no less thaneighteen separate detachments of French 
troops were engaged in the chase. The campaign ended almost 
as abruptly as it had begun, and at the end of February, 1846, 
Bugeaud re-entered Algiers after ‘the most extended, the most 
active and the most effectual” of his campaigns. Driven from 
northern Algeria, Abd-el-Kader took refuge in the oases and 
deserts of the south, where he was hounded slowly westward to 
the Moroccan frontier by General Jussuf, during the spring of 
1846. Abd-el-Kader was now for the second time driven out of 
Algeria. Short campaigns in the Ouarensénis to codperate with 
Saint-Arnaud against Bu Maza, and in Kabylia to keep the wild 
hillmen from espousing the cause of Abd-el-Kader, had filled in 
the time of the governor general. 

Bugeaud’s interests, as the work of pacification progressed, 
turned more and more to the problems of peace, and to his favor- 
ite plan of military colonization as the best means of maintaining 
peace and order and developing the resources of the colony. 
Bugeaud’s plan was modeled on the old Roman colonies formed 
of veteran troops, which had been especially numerous along the 
whole northern frontier of the ancient empire. The plan had 
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much to commend it, but it never found favor with the govern- 
ment, and the tentative efforts of Bugeaud to act without ‘the 
support of the ministry, naturally, did not succeed well enough 
to convince the government of the wisdom of military coloniza- 
tion, especially as it was opposed by Lamoriciére. In July, 1846, 
Salvandy, the minister of public instruction, had visited Algiers, 
being the first minister to enter the colony. From July to Decem- 
ber, 1846, Bugeaud was in France, using his influence to prevent 
unwise legislation and to promote his own plans for military 
colonization. In the one he was reasonably successful, but in the 
other he received no encouragement. Bugeaud’s last stay in 
Algeria covered six months toaday. The surrender of Bu Maza 
and other native leaders in the spring of 1847 was followed by a 
final campaign in Kabylia, which was brief, brilliant and effective. 
These wild hill folk had never submitted to any yoke, Roman, 
Arab or Turk, but Bugeaud felt that their effective subjugation 
was one of the most necessary measures of the conquest and 
pacification, and never lost an opportunity to strike a blow 
against them. Thefinal campaign is said to have been conducted 
in direct defiance of specific orders from the home government, 
but results fully justified it. 

On June 5, 1847, Bugeaud quitted forever the land in which he 
had established the complete domination of France, and had 
achieved fame for himself. His departure was a just cause for 
lamentation from both the victorious soldiers and the conquered 
natives. To the soldier he had ever been the ideal leader, ‘‘Father 
Bugeaud,” though the officers found him at times blunt, harsh 
and overbearing, and always too careless of his dignity. To the 
Arab, not less than to his soldiers, was the marshal a hero to be 
loved and trusted as well as feared. Buyeaud discerned clearly 
that the Arab must be treated with respect and kindness, that he 
must be taught that the French government would rule justly 
and for the welfare of Algeria and its peoples. Orders enjoining 
decent treatment of the Arabs were vigorous, and violations met 
exemplary punishment. In six years Bugeaud had completed the 
conquest of the whole of Algeria, and had followed this up with 
the weary campaigns of pacification; he had built numerous 
roads, he had constructed other important public works, he had 
built up the coast towns and even several places of the interior 
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into settled cities with large European population and thriving 
business interests. He had promoted the settlement of colonies 
and the development of agriculture in the more fertile and better 
protected localities. The problems of Algeria were far simpler 
than those of India, but that in no way minimizes their difficulty 
nor lessens the merit of the man who did in Algeria more than 
Hastings and Wellesley did in India. After a brief and honorable 
participation in the thronging events in France, Bugeaud fell a 
victim of the cholera at Paris on June 10, 1849. 

In Algeria, the Duke of Isly left his trusted subordinate, General 
Bedeau, in charge until the arrival of his successor, the Duke 
d’Aumale, the son of Louis Philippe. The young prince, who was 
twenty-five years of age, had not only won his spurs in Algeria, 
but had won the enthusiastic admiration of the troops and the 
entire confidence and favor of Bugeaud, who had almost from the 
beginning looked upon him as his successor. Scarcely six months 
passed before the Revolution of February in Paris overthrew 
Louis Philippe, and brought upon Algeria the disastrous loss of 
her young and beloved governor general. Cavaignac, Changar- 
nier, Marey-Monge, Charon and Hautpoul, all men who had seen 
service in Algeria, followed one another rapidly as governors 
general, until on January 1, 1852, the post was assumed by the 
Count de Randon, who held the place for six years. Randonhad 
as a boy served under the great Napoleon, and had spent ten 
years in Algerian service, and now, immediately after the Coup 
d’Etat, had been selected by Napoleon III. for this important 
post. His chief work was the final conquest of Great Kabylia in 
1857 and the development of French control in the Sahara hin- 
terland. 

The Revolution of 1848 resulted in great political changes for 
Algeria. The colony was definitely incorporated in the new 
French republic with right of representation in the national 
assembly. This meant the abandonment of the Bugeaud theories 
of military colonization and of military administration, and the 
introduction of the supremacy of the civil administration. The 
social problem at Paris had for the moment produced national 
workshops, but their failure led to the adoption of a scheme of 
colonizing the surplus of Parisians in Algeria, and forty-two vil- 
lages of such colonists were established. The scheme was not the 
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success its promoters had dreamed, nor yet was it a failure. The 
Revolution did not produce the restlessness of the natives that 
might have been expected, and the absence of such native insur- 
rections in 1848, except on the confines of the desert, are valuable 
evidence of the complete success of Bugeaud’s work. 

Aside from the removal of the restrictions on trade with France, 
most of the changes introduced in 1848 were premature. The 
pacification was not yet complete enough to permit of a careful 
differentiation of civil from military authority, and especially was 
this difficult in application to the control of the native popula- 
tion. The nature of the conditions was at least tacitly recog- 
nized by the republicans in selecting military men with Algerian 
experience for the governor generalship. The blunder soon be- 
came obvious, and after the Coup d’Etat, the right of representa- 
tion in the national assembly was withdrawn; and, as far as 
possible, a return to military control accompanied the installation 
of Randon as governor general. On the civil side his administra- 
tion is important for the experiments, partially successful, in 
promoting colonization, and for the attempts to settle the com- 
plex problem of land tenures. The improvement of the postal 
service, the extension of the telegraph and the first steps toward 
the construction of an Algerian railroad system should be men- 
tioned. 

In 1858 the government of the Second Empire began a most 
unfortunate meddlesomeness in the affairs of Algeria, which 
reached its climax in the fatal year of 1870. A ministry for 
Algeria and the colonies was created, and officered by persons 
like Prince Napoleon (son of Jerome Bonaparte), who were abso- 
lutely ignorant of Algeria, and who set about a reform policy 
based upon their ignorance and preconceptions. The military 
administration was to be completely subordinated to the civil 
authority. Marshal Randon at once resigned and the governor 
generalship was abolished. This wholesale inauguration of civil 
authority destroyed the feeling of security, and resulted in the 
almost complete cessation of the movement of colonies to Algeria, 
so that until after 1871 the European population of the colony 
remained stationary. The blunder was so fatuous that even the 
government of the Second Empire could understand it. In 1860 
the new ministry was abolished and the governor generalship 
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restored, Marshal Pélissier was appointed to the post, which he 
held until his death in 1864. He was, however, a believer in the 
rapid development of the civil administration, so his appoint- 
ment does not imply a complete reversion to the conditions under 
Randon. 

Pélissier was succeeded in 1864 by another old soldier who had 
made his first reputation in Algeria, Marshal MacMahon, Duke 
of Magenta, later to be president of the Republic. The adminis- 
tration of MacMahon was filled with a prolonged struggle with 
the Ouled-Sidi-Sheik, a tribe in the southwest on the confines of 
the desert. These troubles broke out at the beginning of 1864 
and were not finally suppressed until 1870. Neighboring tribes 
were aroused, the raids even threatened the more settled parts 
of the colony, and finally a campaign within Moroccan territory, 
with the countenance of the Sultan, was necessary to break the 
power of the insurgents. 

Napoleon III. twice visited Algeria, but his observations were 
not even sufficient to prevent such personal indiscretions in his 
public references to Algeria, as his famous phrase, “the Arab 
Kingdom.” The ministry and the legislative body uselessly agi- 
tated the problems. The famine and pestilence of 1867 carried 
off 300,000 Arabs, and stimulated the already futile activities of 
the politicians. The actions and words of Archbishop Lavigerie, 
of Algiers, fanned the flame, and the abuse of the military admin- 
istration with its Arab bureaus became more virulent than ever. 
A wise attempt to secure a proper investigation of the problems 
by an expert commission headed by Marshal Randon was made 
by the administration. The legislative body completely ignored 
the valuable report and hastily passed measures restricting nar- 
rowly the action of the military and entrusting all power to the 
civil authorities. This action, which outdid the rashness of the 
republicans of 1848, was taken in March, 1870. Before the meas- 
ures could be carried out the Second Empire was no more. 

The government of the National Defense at Bordeaux, inspired 
by Gambetta and Crémieux, took up the problem. The measures 
of March were confirmed and their scope widened and strength- 
ened. The unmeasured rashness of these acts could not have 
been without serious results in time of peace. Algeria had remained 
quiet during the campaigns in the Crimea, Italy and Mexico, 
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where the tried veterans of Algeria had come near losing their 
laurels, but the complete humiliation of France by the Germans 
at length destroyed the reverence of the natives of Algeria for 
the invincibility of France. The French military officers and the 
chiefs of the Arab bureaus they understood, but the new civil 
administrators were an unknown quantity not to be accepted or 
feared without a trial. The Jew Crémieux had insisted on con- 
ferring full civil rights on the Jews in Algeria, though they were 
in no way better qualified to receive the privileges than were 
some other classes. After all, these various affairs were rather 
the occasion than the reason for the insurrections, which sprang 
more directly from local and fanatical considerations in the most 
recently conquered districts, such as Kabylia and the desert 
borders. First, MacMahon and the more important officers had 
been recalled at the outbreak of the war, and one by one all the 
regular regiments had been transported to France during the 
war. The administration was for the moment in the hands of 
an old Algerian judicial officer, Henri Didier. After some pre- 
monitory mutterings, the actual insurrection broke out under 
the leadership of Muhammad Mokrani on March 14, 1871, and 
for a brief time made dangerousprogress. Vice Admiral de Guey- 
don was promptly appointed governor general, and forces were 
hurriedly improvised to meet the danger. In a fight on April 22, 
Colonel Fourchault was able to turn the tide, and on May 5, 
Mokrani fell in askirmish. In spite of other outbreaks, the insur- 
rection rapidly died out, and the capture of Mokrani’s brother, 
Bu Mezrag, on January 22, 1872, practically terminated the 
troubles, though the last insurrectionary leader was not taken 
till March, 1874. 

In the insurrection of 1871, France had been at the greatest 
possible disadvantage, but the insurrection had affected less than 
one-fourth of the population of the colony, had affected the pro- 
vince of Oran not at all, being mainly confined to the recently 
conquered districts of the province of Algeria and Constantine. 
In the cities there was no disturbance. It should also be noted 
that the Muhammadan clergy remained loyal, In this connec- 
tion it may be remarked that the French had transferred to the 
colony their policy, established by the Concordat, of paying the 
salaries of the clergy from the national treasury, and so have 
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regularly supported the Muhammadan clergy of Algeria, down 
until the past year, when the French love of consistency discon- 
tinued this practice in accordance with the policy established by 
the recent legislation affecting the church in France. 

Considering the above facts, the practically peaceful develop- 
ment of Algeria since 1871 causes no surprise. Insurrections of 
the border tribes and raids in the Sahara are now the only 
Algerian wars, just as the border wars of the Northwest Frontier 
have been the only military events of importance in British India 
since the Mutiny. The chief insurrections have been those of El 
Amri in 1876, in the Aures in 1879, and the more serious one of 
the Ouled-Sidi-Sheik in Southwestern Oran near the Moroccan 
Frontier, which broke out in 1881 and required over two years 
to quell. In 1882 the towns of the Mzab country, four hundred 
miles south of Algiers, were brought into submission. These 
advances into Sahara, coupled with the activities of the French 
in Tunis, in Senegal, and in the Soudan, brought the French to 
the problem of handling the roving tribes of the great Sahara. 
These tribes, mostly of Berber race, may be conveniently spoken 
of under the general name of Tuaregs. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury now France has been drawing the lines closer and closer 
upon them by pushing successive military exploring expeditions 
into and even across the Sahara. 

At present Algeria proper consists of the three departments 
of Algiers, Oran, and Constantine, with an area of 184,474 
square miles, and a population in 1906 of 4,785,759, the four 
southern territories, Ain Sefra, Ghardaia, Tuggart, and the Saha- 
ran Oases, with an area of 159,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 446,000. It is estimated that the Algerian Sahara 
amounts to 193,000 square miles, with a population of 62,000. 
The European element in the population is reckoned at 675,000, 
of whom about one-half are French. The administrative direc- 
tion is in the hands of the French minister of the interior, while 
the direct control is exercised by the governor general, now regu- 
larly a civil official, assisted by certain ministers and an advisory 
council. Each of the three departments is represented by one 
senator and two deputies in the French National Assembly, 
which has full law-making powers for Algeria. 

During the past three decades the main interest in Algeria has 
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been in what might be called its foreign relations, which include 
not only the apparently trivial problem of the Tuaregs, but the 
more serious ones of the establishment of a protectorate over 
Tunis and of the relations with Morocco, which have occupied so 
much attention recently. Both of these questions have one of 
their sources in the restlessness of the native tribesmen on the 
Tunisian and Moroccan borders of Algeria, though there are 
broader interests involved. 

Ever since 1830, the restlessness of the tribes on the border of 
Tunis had been a dangerous annoyance, even though France had 
been developing an informal protectorate over Tunis during the 
period. At the Congress of Berlin Lord Salisbury is said to have 
replied to M. Waddington’s remonstrances on the English occu- 
pation of Cyprus that England would not disapprove of French 
policies in Tunis. During the next three years France made no 
change in her relations with Tunis, but Italy began to intrigue 
for the establishment of an Italian protectorate. So, in March, 
1881, France seized the pretext of a raid of the border tribe of the 
Krumirs into Algeria to send a French force into Tunisian terri- 
tory from the west. Another force occupied Bizerta and then 
advanced to bring the bey to terms. The French consul general 
in Tunis, M. Roustan, and General Bréart entered the bey’s 
palace of Kasr-es-Said on May 12 and forced him to sign a treaty 
which amounted to a formal recognition of a French protectorate. 
Italy was bitterly indignant and overthrew its ministry. The 
Sultan, the nominal overlord of the bey, protested, and was only 
stopped from open intervention by prompt diplomatic pressure. 
He contented himself with stirring up trouble on the Tripolitan 
frontier and encouraging the revolt of Ali-ben-Khalifa in southern 
Tunis. Numerous disturbances and acts of brigandage made 
necessary a series of campaigns comparable with those of 
Bugeaud in Algeria in 1845-47, in which the most notable inci- 
dent was the march to Kairwan, the holy city. Subsequent 
arrangements with the bey and with the Powers have modified 
to some extent the nature of the protectorate and the interna- 
tional position of Tunis. The real powers of government are 
exercised by the French resident-general at Tunis who is the min- 
ister of foreign affairs in the bey’s cabinet, and he is in turn under 
the direction of the French ministry of foreign affairs, The situa- 
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tion of France in Tunis is similar to that of England in Egypt, 
but much more clearly defined and formal in character. 

The area of the Regency of Tunis is roughly estimated at 
64,000 square miles and the population at about 2,000,000, of 
whom only a few thousands are French. The French adminis- 
tration of Tunis has been a splendid justification of the policy of 
Jules Ferry and Gambetta in their establishment of the protecto- 
rate. In general it may be said that conditions have developed 
more satisfactorily than in Algeria, and this tends to prove that 
the hasty introduction of civil administration in Algeria was a 
mistake, and that the more arbitrary administration, which cor- 
responds most closely to that with which the natives have been 
familiar, is the best suited for the Arabs and Berbers of North 
Africa. 

Though the battle of Isly and the ensuing treaties had brought 
the Sultan of Morocco to terms, and fixed a definite boundary, 
France had never been free from border troubles with Morocco 
caused by the restless tribes whom the Sultan was unable to 
keep under control. France found two important rivals in deal- 
ing with Morocco, Great Britain with her post at Gibraltar and 
with the control of from one-third to one-half of the trade of 
Morocco had a material interest at least equal to that of France. 
Spain’s interest was rather historical than material, though it 
had carried on a six months’ campaign in Morocco as recently 
as 1860, and controlled certain posts on the Moroccan coast. 

The present interest of the Great Powers in Morocco dates 
from the Conference of Madrid, called by the invitation of Spain, 
which resulted in the Convention of Madrid of July 3, 1880, 
signed by the thirteen powers represented, which included Mo- 
rocco, the United States and the powers of western Europe. This 
document was of slight importance and was almost rendered a 
dead letter because of the skill of the Sultan. While Spain lost 
any live interest in Morocco, France and Great Britain with 
cautious jealousy were slowly extending theirinterests. Finallyin 
1901 the former received important boundary concessions in the 
interior and the latter important trade privileges. Though Ger- 
man interests in Morocco were most trifling, William II. began, 
immediately after his accession, to meddle actively in Moroccan 
affairs. 
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The three events of vital importance for the recent history of 
Morocco are the signature of the Anglo-French Agreement on 
April 8, 1904, the Algeciras International Agreement of April 7, 
1906, and the Casablanca riot of July 30,1907. By the Anglo- 
French Agreement of 1904, in return for the recognition of Eng- 
land’s position in Egypt and the guarantee of England’s treaty 
rights in Morocco, France was to be allowed to exploit Morocco, 
though not to change its political status. This agreement was 
subject to confirmation by French negotiations with Spain which 
were successfully terminated by the Franco-Spanish Agreement of 
October, 1904. The sinister work of the German Kaiser appeared 
in his visit to Tangier on March 31 and in his notification 
to the Sultan of Morocco that he was not a party to these agree- 
ments. After some diplomatic interchanges it was agreed between 
France and Germany on July 8, 1905, that there should be acon- 
ference of the signatories of the Madrid Convention. This con- 
ference assembled at Algeciras in Spain, on January 16, 1906, 
and after vigorous but unsuccessful efforts of Germany to block 
the French plans, the Agreement was signed on April 7, providing 
for the joint policing of Morocco by France and Spain, the suppres- 
sion of contraband trade in arms, the establishment of a state 
bank, an improved collection of taxes, the regulation of customs 
duties, and the recognition of the principle of economic freedom. 
This agreement was duly ratified and went into effect on Decem- 
ber 31. German intrigue was not yet at an end, for in the 
following spring it became necessary to warn the Sultan that 
Germany would not be permitted to make Moroccan contracts 
in violation of the Algeciras Agreement. 





The year 1907 saw the successful progress of the revolt of Mulai 
Hafid, the Sultan’s brother, in southern Morocco; the seizure of 
the Kaid Sir Harry Maclean and other acts of brigandage by | 
Raisuli in northern Morocco; and the consequent practical failure 
to operate the reforms projected in the Algeciras Agreement. 
During the year France signed a new agreement with Spain, and 
Spain entered into one with England. These bear date of June 
25 and 26, and guarantee the status quo and pledge mutual 
understanding and coéperation in regard to Morocco. An anti- 
European demonstration at Casablanca, because of the new 
harbor works, on July 30, resulted in the death of several Euro- 
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peans. French and Spanish warships at once appeared, and on 
August 5 a force was landed, which, under the command of Gen- 
eral Druce, occupied the town two days later. By the end of 
September the hostile tribesmen were ready to make amends, 
and on October 7, the Sultan met M. Regnault, the French min- 
ister, at Rabat in a friendly way. 

The Moroccan situation is still distinctly unsettled, but it seems 
clear that France, Spain and England intend to handle it in their 
own way, which would mean that France will have practically 
a freehand. At present a sort of laissez faire policy is being pur- 
sued. Morocco is immensely valuable both in agricultural and 
mineral possibilities. The opening up of this country at the very 
door of Europe is inevitable, and the simplest way of effecting it 
will be by a protectorate over the Sultan. Spanish interests, if 
Spain cares to prosecute them, which is doubtful, lie in northern 
Morocco, those of France in eastern and southern Morocco 
especially. The present rivalry of the Sultan and his brother offers 
a possibility of establishing separate Spanish and French protec- 
torates upon the lines indicated. It seems possible, however, 
that France will proceed to develop her interests in Morocco, 
guided mainly by her agreements with England, Spain and Italy. 
Ultimately a French protectorate of a part or all of the empire 
may follow. The interests of England, Germany and the other 
powers will be sufficiently protected by a guarantee of the free- 
dom of trade and other economic interests. The solution of the 
Moroccan problem will be eagerly awaited, and is not likely to 
be long delayed. 

















The Beautification of Cities 


By W. G. Cooper 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Atlanta, Georgia 

The improvement of cities is a matter of vital concern, for, if 
coming events may be read by the shadows which they cast 
before, nothing is more certain than that a majority of the people 
of this country will at no distant day be living in towns and 
cities. If the towns and cities are bad, the nation will be 
bad. If they are, or shall be, as some pessimist has declared, 
“plague spots on the body politic,” the time is near at hand 
when a plague shall take us all. The city is the heart of the 
social organism, and the blood which flows in and out of it to 
the remotest extremes is the quick conveyor of infection to all the 
parts. 

All physical and moral diseases seem to center in the city. Its 
death rate is about one-fourth as large again as that of the 
country, despite all the skill of its learned physicians, despite all 
the hospitalequipment and all the care of itstrainednurses. The 
city is the center of medical and sanitary science, both of whick 
have done wonders, not only in the relief of suffering, but in the 
prolongation of life. The average age at death in 1890 was 30; 
in 1900 it was 33; in 1906, 36. Thus in 16 years one-fifth has 
been added to the length of life in this country. Yellow fever has 
been conquered in Cuba; and in the Panama Canal Zone, where 
the French lost one-third of their force, the United States Govern- 
ment has wrought such sanitary miracles that the death rate is 
less than that of most Southern cities. And yet, with all its 
science and its skill, we find ourselves saying to the city, ‘‘Physi- 
cian, heal thyself.” The pure fresh air of the country is very dif- 
ferent from the dust-laden, germ-infected atmosphere of the cities. 
When we come from rural to urban life, we give up some of the 
greatest blessings. We exchange fresh air for dust and dirt, the 
pure, sweet breath of the fields, scented betimes with new mown 
hay or the fragrance of the budding wildwood, for the noisome 
odors that assault the sense of smell on so many city thorough- 
fares. The clear blue of the sky, the pearly white of the cloud, 
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and the deep, fresh green of forest and field, we lose for the dull 
monotony of brick and mortar, with its grimy canopy of smoke. 
The beautiful vistas that nature never tires of presenting to the 
rustic swain are gone, and in their place we have the unbroken 
sameness of the street, whose variety consists mainly in the ugli- 
fication of the scene by discordant architectural themes. All 
sweet sounds of rural life, the singing of birds, the neighing of the 
horse, the shrill tones of the chanticleer, the winding notes of 
the dinner horn, the deep baying of hounds, the melodious tinkle- 
tankle of cowbells at sun-down in some far off field, and the con- 
fused hum of insect life, constituting a grand sonata of natural 
sounds, are exchanged for the rushand roar of traffic, the screech- 
ing of whistles, the clang of street gongs, the jargon of discor- 
dant cries and the snorting of automobiles. The wide liberty of 
the fields, the deep freedom of the forest, are no more, but in their 
stead the jostling crowd, the brusque shouldering of the man at 
your elbow and the policeman’s surly ‘‘move on!”’. 

What tremendous sacrifices does civilization demand of its vic- 
tims! It lights a great urban flame which attracts the human 
moth, and the poor creature forever singes his wings as he tries 
to mount higher through the flame. 

It almost seems that the city has no justification for exis- 
tence, so great a tax does it levy upon human vitality. And yet 
the letters of this word spell opportunity. Man is a social animal, 
and rural life gives scant opportunity for social development. 
If the cities could get rid of the conditions which mar their life, 
then social, educational, and commercial advantages would make 
them ideal places of residence. 

Is it, then, necessary that the city should be ugly, dirty, noisy, 
unhealthy and immoral? Is it, on the contrary, possible to make 
cities clean and attractive, the wholesome abodes of a healthy, 
happy people of harmoniously developed faculties and well- 
rounded lives? Isit possible for art to meet nature half way in 
the cities and throw around their thoroughfares the protection 
of forest trees, cooling them with shade and purifying the atmos- 
phere with prophylactic leaves? Can the citizens ever be taught 
to keep the streets clean by the simple method of washing off the 
dirt? Is it really possible to make an asphalt pavement as clean 
and dustless as the sea-beach that is daily washed by the waves? 
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Is it, after all, only a question of getting enough water and not 
a prohibitive quantity at that? Is it possible for the sanitary 
engineer to plan a city so well and keep it so well that the air 
will be as free from dust and impurity as that of the rural districts 
and the drainage more perfect, with better means for the removal 
of waste and garbage? 

These are questions with which sanitary science has grappled, 
and there is a tendency to answer them in the affirmative. 
Remarkable progress in this direction is indicated by the fact 
that several well-kept Western cities with large park areas have 
death rates lower than the rural districts. 

The average mortality of the country for the five year period, 
1901-1905, was 14.1 per thousand for rural districts and 17.3 
for cities. In the State of Michigan, which is the nearest regis- 
tration State, the rural mortality was 12.7, and urban 14.6. 
The figures for St. Paul were 10, Minneapolis 10.2, St. Joseph, 
Mo., 7.7, Milwaukee 13.2, Chicago 14.3,Omahai11.1. The aver- 
age mortality in the rural districts of New York was 14.8, urban 
18.1; but Rochester had 14.6, Syracuse 14.5. In the Ohio Valley, 
Toledo had a rate of 14.1. 

When better sanitary conditions have been established, there 
will remain the «esthetic sense to be dealt with. What after all 
in man’s economy can take the place of field or forest, or 
stream, or mountain, or swiftly flying cloud? What poem of 
industry can replace the pastoral scene, with its sights, its sounds, 
and its perfume? 

This question brings us to the esthetic development of cities 
and towns, a subject that has moved millions to a higher appre- 
ciation of the possibilities of urban life. Underthis head we have 
to consider several factors, chief among which are: The site, 
withits topography and marked features; the city plan; the archi- 
tectural development; parks and roadways; the uses of trees and 
flowers; restraint upon discordant sights, sounds and odors; 
beautification of utilities. 

THE SITE. 


Most great cities are on water courses and the water front 
becomes the commercial entrance, the water gate of the city. It 
may be a deep bay or indentation by which the water projects 
itself into the land, or, on the contrary, a tongue of land may pro- 
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ject itself into the water, as at San Francisco. Similar conditions 
arise at New York, where Manhattan Island extends for miles 
between bodies of water. The water front may be a place of 
great natural beauty and may be made unsightly by the vandal- 
ism of commerce. The latter has been the rule, but Paris has set 
the world a pattern by its treatment of the banks of the Seine. 

The scenic beauty that grows out of acombination of land and 
water is well illustrated by Venice, or by the Golden Gate at sun- 
set. An idealization of this beauty on Lake Michigan was 
designed by a great Georgian, whose architectural dream was 
wrought outin the World’s Columbian Exposition. John Root did 
not live to see the Court of Honor which he had designed, but the 
dream became a reality under the constructive genius of his part- 
ner, D. H. Burnham, who is to-day the foremost factor in civic 
improvement on this continent. 

The inland city, if located on an eminence, has many points of 
vantage. Its scenic possibilities are very great, and nature lays 
the foundation for a perfect system of drainage while she gives it 
a breezy, invigorating atmosphere. If such a city is not healthy 
and beautiful, only the inhabitants are to blame, for nature has 
done her part. Sucha location is that of Atlanta. Such emi- 
nences have always a varied topography, in their site or sur- 
roundings, which affords opportunity for the picturesque in land- 
scape and gives many eminences for the location of noble edifices. 

Hill crowned architecture has impressive possibilities, nobly 
illustrated in the Acropolis of Athens. The neglect of such oppor- 
tunities is painfully illustrated by the bare and unsightly cliffs 
overlooking Cincinnati, broken only by the incline railways and 
unsightly minorstructures. From Acropolisto “Porkopolis” you 
cover the whole distance that lies between the beautification and 
uglification of a city. 

The cities of the plain, though less capable of picturesque devel- 
opment, have, especially in the early history of mankind, pro- 
duced many noble examples of architecture. The Temple of Kar- 
nak is a single example beside which all others pale into insigni- 
ficance. The very sameness of a level country seems to have sug- 
gested to the early Egyptians the necessity for raising a lofty 
structure of proportions so monumental as to relieve the monot- 
ony of the plain. In this they succeeded by producing those 
world’s wonders, the great pyramids and the Temple of Ammon. 
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THE CITY PLAN. 


The “Gridiron” and the “Radial” systems of streets have 
been adopted with various modifications. The former is the 
most used, the least convenient and the least advantageous for 
artistic purposes. Rectangular squares, with all the streets par- 
allel or at right angles to each other, have the advantage of sim- 
plicity, with the disadvantage of inaccessibility. 

The radial system affords easy access to every part of the city 
from the center and creates many points of vantage for parks 
and statuary. General Washington realized this when he laid 
out the ground plan of Washington City, with the assistance of 
L’Enfant, the French engineer. 

The national capital has a combination of the radial and grid- 
iron systems, with some of the advantages of both. The view 
from the White House to the Capitol and vice versa illustrates 
the principle that vistas should terminate in an eminence or a 
noble edifice of some kind. The new plans of the national capital 
will also illustrate the possibilities created by the conjunction of 
land and water. The Swampy Potomac flats are being turned 
into a beautiful park with riverside drives and a forest which is 
to be created by the planting of thousands of trees selected for 
their good features. 

The Ringstrasse of Vienna suggests an important modification 
of the radial system. Like most European cities, Vienna was 
once a walled town, and when the wall wasremoved it left a wide 
ring or circle around the heart of the city. It isa very broad, 
circular street with a street car track forming a kind of inside 
belt line, upon which the radial lines converge to discharge the 
incoming passengers. Twenty broad avenues radiate from the 
Ringstrasse to the suburbs. 

There is a growing consensus of opinion that the ideal arrange- 
ment cf a city plan will be a combination of the gridiron and 
radial systems, with the ringstrasse superimposed upon it in 
successive widening circles. Such an arrangement pre-supposes a 
civic center with its plaza or mall, entered from the radial 
streets, each of which will open upon some noble structure. The 
possibilities of such a system are well illustrated by the Arc-de- 
Triomphe, from which twelve beautiful avenues radiate. 

Paris suggests a further modification of the radial system in 
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its multiplicity of civic centers. The Champs Elysees extends 
from the Place de la Concorde, through the Arc-de-Triomphe, to 
the Bois de Boulogne. The American idea of one civic center 
seems to be too formal and may be seriously interfered with by 
the topography of a many hilled site. 

The development of Paris shows how this monotony may be 
relieved. Further modifications will be suggested to the land- 
scape architect by the topography. In Atlanta, for example, 
there are several large ravines which may be made picturesque 
by parking, but become unsightly, with almost incurable defects, 
if a gridiron of streets is laid upon or cut through them. From 
this it is clear that after certain general principles are adopted in 
the city plan, the details of its execution must be left to the land- 
scape architect and the engineer. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Architecture has been in all periods an expression of the spirit 
of the age. In medizval times its central feature was the cathe- 
dral, about which the life of the city built itself. Religious awe 
dominated those times, as the feudal spirit dominated the era of 
castles, keeps, and moats. The Romanforum and the Colosseum 
illustrate the spirit of the city on the Tiber, and in commenting 
on this fact an authority on city improvement suggests that 
Roman law is the great legacy which the genius of that nation 
has left to the world. 

The artistic spirit of Greece shows itself in the architectural 
remains of Athens, which proclaim a beauty loving people. Peri- 
cles, when accused of squandering the public money to beautify 
Athens, replied, ‘“Make Athens beautiful, for beauty is now the 
victorious power of the world.” Pericles was a little ahead of 
the times, at least so far as other nations were concerned, for 
beauty did not save Athens, but in the modern world there is 
singular testimony to the truth of his saying. In 1853 Baron 
Haussmann was appointed Prefect of the Department of the 
Seine and devoted his magnificent powers to the beautification 
of Paris. Enormous sums were expended and Paris became the 
most beautiful city in the world. It is the resort of the cultured 
of all lands, who spend there each year a much larger sum than 
Haussmann lavished upon the city. 

Haussmann was the pioneer of the modern movement for the 
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beautification of cities and in his work for Paris he won enduring 
fame. Even in the present day, a writer in describing work of 
this kind in an American community describes it as ““Haussmann- 
izing”’ the city. 

A great impetus was given to the modern movement for the 
beautification of cities by that dream of architecture, ‘“The White 
City,” otherwise known as the Chicago Fair, and it is of especial 
interest to us that the designer of it, John Root, was a native of 
Georgia. There has been on this continent no architecture so 
beautiful as the Court of Honor with its far-famed peristyle, 
looking out upon the lake. 

There have been other expositions of large size and many beau- 
tiful structures have arisen upon their grounds, but in artistic 
loveliness and harmony none can be compared to the White City. 
It was a new departure from which a new era opened for Ameri- 
can cities. Its influence has been felt from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and in other lands than ours. Radiated and reflected in 
other expositions, the new era spread and a new birth was given 
to the esthetic sense of the American people. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the effect of harmo- 
nious surroundings upon the masses of the people. The great 
crowds that surged through the White City were on their best 
behavior. The brusqueness of the strenuous life was gone from 
the busy man of affairs. All inharmonious sights and sounds 
were removed, the best of the man asserted itself, and for the 
time he became, par excellence, a gentleman and a lover of the 
beautiful. 

I recall a day spent in the grounds when 300,000 people were 
present. There was not too much room for them on a thousand 
acres, but there was no jostling, no scrambling for place. The 
great American hog was conspicuous by his absence. All classes 
and conditions of men and women were present, and they were 
uniformly polite and considerate of each other. The golden rule 
seemed all at once to have become of full force and effect without 
the compelling power of rewards and punishments. There was 
no vandalism. Every tree and flower, every sprig of grass, every 
work of art, was treated with respect. It was as if some still 
small voice had said toevery man as he entered the grounds, 
“This is the beautiful city, a sacred place, set apart in honor of 
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everything that is inspiring and ennobling; dismiss all grosser 
thoughts from your mind; whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, 
think on these things.” 

Itis nota mere coincidence that the people of Paris are the most 
polite in the world. Beautiful surroundings, harmonious archi- 
tecture, inspiring monuments of the past, set where they may be 
seen from all directions, are conducive to culture and orderly 
behavior. The harsh notes of the anarchist must not be taken 
as the expression of the mass of the people, nor the hoarse blood- 
curdling cries of the revolution of a starved out time be held for- 
ever as the dominant note of the community. 

After seven years of residence in Paris, Charles F. Beach, Jr., 
says in the American Encyclopedia: ‘In virtue of the activity, 
intelligence, and high average of thrift of the Parisian popula- 
tion, Paris is undoubtedly the first center in the world in respect 
to a homogeneous, intelligent, industrious and thrifty native 
population. Nowhere else is there anything near so large a col- 
lection of intelligent, well living, and financially independent men 
and women of one race of mankind dwelling in one place.” 

There is an idea that the age of democracy is an age of com- 
monplace. Despotism only could lavish the life of a whole gen- 
eration on a single pyramid, or a single temple, as it did in 
Egypt, but we think too much of the man himself to sacrifice him 
for a barren idea. There is an idea also that art flourishes best 
under the smile of power, which has the wealth of a nation at 
command. The masses, in the struggle of existence, are too 
much absorbed in the intensely practical bread and meat question 
to deal with the artistic and the ideal. 

Thereis inthis a fallacy. Art, like literature, one of its branches, 
is nothing but the expression of life and its ideals. Each age has 
its dominant note and it will find expression, regardless of all 
efforts to curb or suppress it. It is as natural in this commercial 
and industrial age to send up sky-scrapers and factory chimneys 
as it was for the Egyptians to erect pyramids. 

The first crude expressions of commercialism have created the 
impression that it hasno artistic possibilities, but this is far from 
true. The pecuniary rewards which a great commercial and 
industrial country offers to the old world have brought together 
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such a cosmopolitan population as would be hard to find in any 
other country. In New York or Chicago, for example, there are 
many nationalities represented, in numbers sufficient to make a 
city of each race. If these scores of nationalities had their natural 
architectural expression, the results would be picturesque beyond 
imagination. A cosmopolitan population would have its cosmo- 
politan architecture. The Russian would reproduce his cottage on 
the Volga, the Greek, the Italian, the Irishman, and the Swiss 
would have little miniatures of the home country. The German 
would have his castle on the Rhine, or a reproduction of his peas- 
ant home in the fatherland, while the Frenchman would have some 
graceful reminder of his native commune. There is much in 
Scotland and England which would be reproduced in character- 
istic architecture. 

It seems inevitable that such expresssion should be given to 
our national architecture. In the end it must be composite as 
this must be a composite people, and the characteristic edifices 
built up by the component parts will be like so many stones from 
different quarries built into a great edifice. 

As we have in the world’s history the dominant periods of the 
Egyptian, the Greek, the Roman, the Goth and the moderns, so 
we have in architecture the Egytian, the Greek, the Roman, the 
Gothic, the Renaissance and the modern colonial. The very styles 
of architecture are monuments for all time of the eras in which 
they originated. So we shall have in America contemporary 
examples of various national types which would be a conglom- 
erate unless harmonized by the general plan of a master. Thus 
the hoarse note of commerce, which we at first take to be incom- 
patible with beauty, may be made the diapason of a beautiful 
medley, which might be entitled the architectural expression ot 
‘Sounds from Home” of many nations. 


THE BEAUTIFICATION OF UTILITIES. 


Telephone and electric light wires and poles are among the 
most unsightly objects on the streets of American cities. When 
the wires have been ornamented by the broken kites of several 
generations of small boys, the result beggars description. The 
force of public sentiment has caused the wires to be put under- 
ground in many cities and will eventually do away with the 
overhead trolley. Thebillboard and thestreet car advertisement 
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have long insulted the artistic sense in our cities, and the billboard 
has begun to profane the charmed life of the country with its 
glaring incongruities. 

The industrial era, with all its rich rewards of human effort, 
has its punishment in such inconveniences as the smoke nuisance, 
which has befouled the air of many cities. The solution of this 
problem is only begun and the end is not in sight, but the agita- 
tion will accomplish something eventually, for it has an economic 
basis to work upon. Very little of the energy of fuel is developed 
in the furnaces of the present day, and as coal becomes scarcer 
economy of fuel will necessitate the invention of an apparatus for 
more thorough combustion. 

A Chicago Croesus who had accumulated a million dollars 
worth of art and bric-a-brac recently bought a home on the Hud- 
son River and moved there to save his treasures from smoke. A 
Chicago paper about that time published a list of absentees who 
regularly spent their income away from the city in which it was 
earned, and the total wealth of the group was estimated at one 
hundred and thirty millions. 

Several European art societies have offered prizes for the improve- 
ment of commonplace objects on the streets, and in some cities 
these matters are regulated by law. In Paris ornamental kiosks 
have been placed at convenient points for the posting of placards 
and notices. Receptacles for trash are of artistic design and even 
the lavatories have exteriors with some attention to architectural 
design. 

The height of buildings with relation to the width of the street 
is regulated by law in European cities. Paris limits the height to 
20 metres (65% feet) and the law compels the builder to observe 
the “accord and harmony of lines of construction;’’ also to 
keep the buildings neat and fresh in appearance by periodical 
repair. In Belgium the law requires that building plans shall be 
approved by municipal authorities, and when a design was pre- 
sented which exposed a blank wall to the street the city council 
ordered the plan changed. The builder took the matter to the 
Court of Appeals and declared that the council’s demand was 
justified by no consideration of health, convenience, safety or 
availability. The judgment of the court was that the council 
had a right to demand “correspondence with the site,”’ and con- 
sequently to prescribe a style. 
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In Rome the building regulations fix the limit of height in build- 
ings to one and a half times the width of the street. An extreme 
limit of 24 metres (78% feet) and a minimum of 14 metres (45%4 
feet) are prescribed. The style, material and other matters of 
appearance are subject to municipal control. 

At Birmingham, England, the owner of a building is held by 
law to be entitled to such light as would come to the lower win- 
dows if a line drawn upward from the edge of his premises met 
with no obstruction. Any infringement is a cause of action, and 
such suits are settled on the basis of the rental value per window 
for the light lost. 

Berlin divides the territory into building districts and prescribes 
for each the kind of structure which is considered appropriate. 
In that part of the city where detached villas are to be located, it 
is made illegal for anyone to destroy the charm of the neighbor- 
hood by erecting a tall apartment house. This principle has 
found a footing on American soil. The common council of Roches- 
ter eight years ago adopted a resolution which makes this 
declaration: “It is inequitable, as often happens to sections of 
our city which have achieved a trademark of special value by 
reason of residential unity and beauty, to have some vandal 
destroy such special value upon the plea that he has a right to do 
as he likes with his own property.” 

In other parts of this country the charm of harmony in arrange- 
ment is secured by covenants in the deed to lots in residence 
parts. These usually fix the minimum distance of the house from 
the street and the minimum cost of the house. In the Druid Hills 
deed (Atlanta) it was made unlawful for any one to keep chick- 
ens, lest a cock should crow and disturb the slumbers of the 
neighbors. In Boston there is a law which limits to ninety feet 
the height of buildings on Copley Square. This statute was 
enacted for the especial purpose of preventing the erection of a 
tall apartment house that would have dwarfed Trinity Church 
and the Public Library. 

Esthetic control has begun to take hold of the unsightly 
vehicles and inharmonious sounds. In Paris a cab of unattrac- 
tive design was ordered off the streets. The boats on the Seine 
carry no whistles, and in New York, Chicago, Detroit and other 
places there have been crusades against noise. In Boston there 
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is a Municipal Music Commission whose duty it is to see that the 
hurdy-gurdies and hand organs are in tune. The old principle of 
law that a man has no right to do that which will injure his 
neighbor, in its modern application, is carried into the realm of 
esthetics, and anything that grates upon the ear or offends the 
eye or the nose is held to be an injury. 


PARKS AND ROADWAYS. 


When the foundation of a city has been laid with well placed 
and well paved streets, questions of health and cleanliness induce 
the planting of trees and the covering of a portion of the street 
surface with grass. The shade cools the air and verdure purifies 
it, while the foliage opposes obstacles to the wind that scatters 
the dust. Motives of self-protection lead to the re-introduction 
of nature into the town. Narrow, treeless streets are a survival 
of the age of walled towns, when there was little room to spare 
within the fortification. That era ended, there is no longer 
excuse for cramped and unsanitary towns. Rapid transit is 
rapidly expanding the area of cities, and the people are going out 
for fresh air. 

THE CHAIN SYSTEM OF PARKS. 


The chain system of parks, park-ways and boulevards is the 
outgrowth of conditions peculiar to America and due to the 
rapid growth of cities. In the race for commercial primacy cities 
have added street to street and house to house without due 
regard to the zsthetic sense or the comfort of a tired population. 
All at once the city realizes that it has grown up without parks, 
and a movement is set on foot to secure them by wholesale. The 
cost of land near the center drives the park hunters out to the 
perimeter of the situation, and in order to give all quarters of the 
city an equal chance, a series or chain of parks is established all 
around the city, and connecting boulevards are opened. 

The finest example of this chain system when complete will be 
that of Chicago, with seven great parks, three on the lake front, 
one on the south and three on the west, all connected with park- 
ways or boulevards. The boulevards are lined with handsome 
residences and the park-ways are 400 feet wide. Sheridan Drive 
is to be extended for 80 miles through intervening towns to Mil- 
waukee, following the lake shore. When completed this will be, 
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in all probability, the longest and the most beautiful pleasure 
drive in America. 

The chain system of parks and road-ways, in its eventual 
development, will require direct means of access to and from the 
center by means of broad, radial streets, arranged somewhat like 
the spokes of a wheel. 

The arrangement of streets in Atlanta is peculiarly favorable to 
such a development. We have already a combination of a radial 
and a gridiron system upon which the chain system may be super 
imposed without difficulty. There are conditions about the 
suburbs of Atlanta which invite effort. In three directions, 
nearly equidistant from the center, are the fields of the Battle of 
Atlanta, the Battle of Peachtree Creek and the Battle of Ezra 
Church. It ought to be possible by well directed and sustained 
effort to bring about the establishment of national parks on these 
sites. If this were done the parks could be connected by boule- 
vards and park-ways whose circuit would cover a distance of 25 
miles. This would be a magnificent perimeter for the chain sys- 
tem of Atlanta’s parks, and its connecting boulevards and park- 
ways, rich as they are in historic associations, could be kept 
perpetually green and fragrant with an arboretum consisting of 
every known tree and shrub that will grow in this climate. 

The Metropolitan Park Commission of Boston has secured by 
an outlay of ten million dollars most of the land needed to com- 
plete its chain system of parks, which includes altogether about 
10,000 acres, or one-third more than the land enclosed by the 
corporate limits of Atlanta. Theclaim of the commission is that, 
by purchase and gift, it controls more numerous large pleasure 
grounds than any public authority in America, excepting the 
United States and Canadian governments. These reservations 
include eight miles of seashore and 7,000 acres of forest. ‘The 
forest reservations are scattered over the whole district and con- 
nected by park-ways and roads. Boston and its suburban com- 
munities are thus united through their pleasure grounds and 
beauty spots. 

The great advantage of the chain system over detached parks 
is that it has a more powerful effect upon the development of the 
city itself. A detached park, remote from the center and from 
most of the city area, is a thing apart, to be visited at rare inter- 
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vals by the masses. The chain system touches the life of the city 
at many points and on all sides, crossing scores of the main 
arteries. There is thus held up to every citizen a continuous 
illustration or object lesson in the beautification of the city, and 
this lesson, inculeated day after day and year after year for gen- 
erations, will develop in the whole population an esthetic sense 
of rare power and universality. The possibilities of artistic 
development in the second or third generation of such a commu- 
nity would be delightful to contemplate. 

It is stated by an authority on this subject that half the land 
included in the parks of America was donated by philanthropists. 
Many illustrations might be given, beginning with that of 
Atlanta. Col. L. P. Grant settled here when the town was 
young and bought land for a dollar and a half an acre. He lived 
to a good old age and saw the city grow up around him. He 
had been one of its builders and loved it as a father loves his child. 
His gift of a hundred acres, including the larger part of Grant 
Park, was the beginning of the public parks of Atlanta. The zoo 
was a donation from Mr. G. V. Gress, and a number of birds and 
animals have been contributed by public spirited citizens. 


INFLUENCES AT WORK FOR IMPROVEMENT. 


There are in the United States more than two thousand societies 
devoted to civic improvement, and the popularinterest isso great 
that lecturers competent to instruct the public in an entertaining 
and effective manner have more calls than theycan answer. The 
best of them have engagements for months ahead. In our own 
city the initiative was taken by the Chamber of Commerce 
through its Committee on Civic Improvement. 

The work of women in this field has been going on for several 
decades and the Women’s Clubs are among the most powerful 
agencies of esthetic development. In this city the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, under the leadership of Mrs. Sam D. Jones, has 
set on foot a plan which will introduce emulation among the 
wards of the city in the beautification of homes. This is a work 
which supplements in a most wholesome way the work of a 
commission for architectural, street and park improvements 
under a general plan. Village improvement societies in all parts 
of the country have done a great work, especially in the beauti- 
fication of homes. This movement extends to the homes of the 
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lowly, even to the tenements of cities, where it is closely allied to 
the housing problem. About some of our Southern factories the 
cottages have been made attractive by flower gardens, and even 
the mill itself has been adorned with ivy and surrounded witha 
beautiful lawn. 

The success of the model plant of the National Cash Register 
Co., at Dayton, Ohio, is built upon the idea that a human being 
in a harmonious frame of mind is at his best and highest produc- 
tive capacity, especially in quality. 

When a legislative commission undertook to create Central 
Park in New York half a century ago, it encountered all kinds of 
obstacles. The mayor denounced it, the papers lampooned and 
cartooned it, and the members were several times mobbed, but 
they had the courage to continue faithful to a high ideal, which, 
after years of tribulation, they brought into existence as a beau- 
tiful reality. 

It has been true in many movements for the esthetic develop- 
ment of cities, and even for their sanitary improvement, that the 
reformers, although citizens of repute and men of the highest 
character and intelligence, were ridiculed and reviled by the poli- 
ticians and even belabored by property owners, who were bene- 
ficiaries of the work. In the eloquent words of Grady: ‘The 
best reforms of this earth come through waste and storm and 
doubt and suspicion. The sun himself, when he rises, wastes the 
radiance of the moon and blots the starlight from the skies; but 
it is only to light the world anew and plant the stars in the 
opening flowers.” 














BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Po.iticaL History oF SLAVERY. By William Henry Smith. Two 
volumes. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This work, for which Mr. Whitelaw Reid furnishes an introduc- 
tion, gives an account of the slavery controversy from the earliest 
agitations in the eighteenth century to the close of the reconstruc- 
tion period in America. The standpoint of the writer is that it 
was from beginning to end a struggle by free labor at the North 
to free labor at the South; that the States embraced within the 
Northwest territory proved the decisive factor in the controversy, 
rather than the abolitionism of New England; and that, in con- 
sequence, it was not mere chance that the civil and military 
leaders of the national forces, Lincoln and Grant, hailed from the 
commonwealths created out of the territory dedicated to free 
labor by the great Ordinance of 1787. Jefferson determined the 
whole issue when he inserted in his draft of the Ordinance the 
provision that slavery should not appear in that territory. Two 
facts followed: those States filled up with a thrifty white popula- 
tion; and these people, coming in large numbers from Europe, 
owed supreme allegiance to the Union, which had held the North- 
west as so much real estate and had conferred statehood upon 
the particular commonwealths created out of it. 

The spirit of Mr. Smith’s work finds apt expression in these 
words of Salmon P. Chase, in speaking of the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850: ‘We of the West are in the habit of looking upon 
the Union as we look upon the arch of Heaven, without a thought 
that it can ever decay or fall. With equal reverence we regard 
the great ordinance of freedom under whose benign influence, 
within little more than half a century, a wilderness has been con- 
verted into anempire. Ohio, the eldest born of the Constitution 
and the Ordinance, cleaves and will cleave faithfully to both.” 

The author shows the radical change inSouthern opinion as to 
slavery that took place after the cotton gin had made that form 
of labor for the time profitable. Jefferson’s view was: “Are we 
forever to suffer the greatest evil which can scourge our land, not 
only to remain, but to increase in its dimensions? Something 
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ought to be done. Means sure but gradual, systematic but dis- 
creet, ought to be adopted, for reducing the mass of evil which is 
pressing upon the South, and will still more press upon her, the 
longer it is put off.” In contrast to this sane outlook the Rich- 
mond Enquirer commented thus upon the Erie riots of 1853: “At 
the North and in western Europe . . . in dispensing with 
domestic slavery you have destroyed order, and removed the 
strongest argument to prove the existence of Deity, the author of 
that order. They inculcate competition as the life of trade and 
essence of morality. The good order, the peace, the protection 
and affectionate relations of society at the South, induce the 
belief in a Designer and Author of this order, and thus ‘lift the 
soul from nature to nature’s God.’ The chaotic confusion of free 
society has the opposite effect.” 

The contrasted views of the South were finely summarized by 
Alexander H. Stephens in his famous speech of March 21, 1861, 
in which he declared that slavery was the corner stone of the 
Confederacy: ‘‘The prevailing ideas entertained by him (Jefferson) 
and most of the leading statesmen at the time of the formation 
of the old constitution, were that the enslavement of the African 
was in violation of the laws of nature; that it was wrong in 
principle, socially, morally and politically. . . . Those ideas, 
however, were fundamentally wrong. . . . Our new govern- 
ment is founded upon exactly the opposite idea; its foundations 
were laid, its corner stone rests upon the great truth that the 
negro is not equal to the white man, that slavery—subordination 
to the superior race—is his natural and normal condition. This, 
our new government, is the first, in the history of the world, 
based upon this great physical, philosophical and moral truth. 
This truth has been slow in the process of its development, like 
all truths in various departments of science. It has been so, even 
amongst us. Many who hear me, perhaps, can recollect well, 
that this truth was not generally admitted, even within their 
day.” 

Mr. Smith thinks that, growing out of this change as to the 
beneficence of slavery, there was a concerted purpose upon the 
part of Southern leaders to nationalize the “peculiar institution.” 
This, he thinks, was the motive force in such acts as the Mexican 
war, the compromise of 1850, in so far as its effect was to repeal 
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the Missouri Compromise, the fugitive slave law of 1850, and the 
Dred Scott decision. It is to this aggression of slavery that our 
author attributes the irrepressible conflict. “The two systems,” 
he states, ‘were now in deadly conflict. To the complaint of the 
South of unfriendliness, the North replied: We are not against 
you. ‘It is mankind; it is the world, it is civilization, it is history, 
it is reason, it is God that is against slavery.’”’ 

In a single paragraph Mr. Smith condenses his total survey of 
the struggle over slavery in America. “No one at this day will 
question the sincerity of the Southern people. We have seen how 
the aspect in which slavery was viewed during the first nine 
administrations changed as the country developed and the value 
of the negro as an industrial factor increased; how, after South 
Carolina’s abortive attempt at nullification, the whole power of 
the government was employed to suppress freedom of speech, to 
strengthen the institution of slavery and to give the preponder- 
ance of political influence to the Southern section; how the 
intolerance and uncharitableness of Abolitionists rendered the 
classes most interested deaf to reason and provoked the creation 
of harsh local laws; how filibustering became a national disgrace; 
how war was waged upon a weak republic in order that our 
southwestern boundary might be extended; how our claim to a 
vast territory in the Northwest was ignominiously surrendered 
and the boundary of freedom retracted; how the admission of the 
sinfulness of human bondage gave place in the South to the 
declaration that it not only was not an evil, but was a positive 
blessing; and how the substitution of the plausible political theo- 
ries of Calhoun for an early reading of the Constitution divided 
the Democratic party. We shall see how a sense of insecurity 
leads to an open rupture of the Union and the final establishment 
of fraternal relations between the sections.” 

Richmond College, Virginia. S. C. MitcHELL. 


THe ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. By Felix E. Schelling. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1908,—Vol. L., xliii., 606; Vol. IL., 
865 pp. 


To one thoroughly imbued with the central teaching of Car- 
lyle’s ‘Heroes and Hero Worship,” or who believes Dryden’s cele- 
brated saying that Shakspere formed not, but created first, the 
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stage, these volumes bring an inevitable disillusionment. To 
realize that Shakspere grew as other men grow in the mastery of 
his art and in the knowledge and interpretation of life, to find 
that he was not in any sense an isolated genius, but was related 
in a very vital way to every movement of his time, that his 
dramatic writings were but the climax of a great national drama 
that was fostered by every force in the national life—this is not 
difficult for those who have kept abreast with Shaksperean 
scholarship during the past half century. Much that is in these 
volumes had been anticipated by readers of Symonds’s “‘Prede- 
cessors of Shakspere’’ and Ward’s “History of Dramatic Liter- 
ature.”’ But Professor Schelling has brought to his task all the 
resources of the most accurate and most searching recent scholar- 
ship; and here we have the prodigious labor of years. He has 
not relied on second-hand sources, but has himself read over 
800 Elizabethan plays, and has traced out in contemporary 
literature every reference to more than 600 others. The footnotes 
and very complete bibliography show that he is familiar with 
even the most recently published theses and articles. 

Remarkable as is the knowledge of details, the originality of 
the book is in the plan: the author, instead of treating each 
author separately as did Symonds and Ward, has endeavored to 
classify the plays by species, and to show the order in which these 
various species were demanded by public taste or created by 
master playwrights,—or, to use his own words, “‘to determine the 
development of species among dramatic compositions within the 
period; to ascertain, as nearly as possible, the character of each 
play considered, and refer it to its type; to establish its relations 
to what had preceded and to what was to follow; and definitely 
to learn when a given dramatic species appeared, how long it 
continued, and when it was superseded by other forms.” 

In the Elizabethan age, as in other ages, there were literary 
fashions,—audiences at theatres grew tired of certain types of 
plays and demanded others. Rival theatres vied with one another 
in ministering to popular taste. Hence we may follow the rise 
and decline of the court allegory, the chronicle play, romantic 
comedy, the comedy of manners, romantic tragedy, the college 
drama, the masque, the pastoral drama, etc., etc. Shakspere, of 
all men, felt the influence of these various types, he was most 
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sensitive to the conventions of the stage, he was a practical play- 
wright and actor as well as a great poet. He took everything 
that came to his hand in the way of old play or chronicle or 
legend. His own development, as seen in a chronological study 
of his plays, was but an epitome of the development of the 
drama of his age. And this is true not only in the general trend 
of things, but, as Professor Schelling shows so conclusively, in 
every detail of dramatic art. 

The real nature of the whole study cannot be seen better than 
by citing the evolution of “Hamlet.” About 1586 Kyd published 
his ‘Spanish Tragedy,’’ and probably before that some version 
of the old story of Hamlet was acted on the stage. In 1599, 
after a surfeit of chronicle plays and comedies, Marston wrote 
for the Children of St. Paul’s a play called “Antonio’s Revenge,” 
a typical tragedy of revenge and strikingly like Kyd’s old play. 
In 1601 Henslow induced Ben Jonson to retouch Kyd’s play so 
that it might be brought out at the Fortunetheatre. Seeing that 
the revenge tragedy was popular, Shakspere’s company presented 
in 1602 a revision of the lost play of Hamlet, now known as 
the first quarto. Jonson made further additions to Kyd’s play, 
and Shakspere ‘‘crowned the contest’”’ with the “Hamlet’’ that 
we now have, the second quarto. 

The same thing could beillustrated many times by citing various 
plays. Practically every play has just such relationships with 
other plays. Such a study necessarily magnifies literary “origins” 
and “‘influences;” it tends, perhaps, to emphasize unduly men and 
plays whose absolute worth is inconsiderable, but it causes the 
reader to realize as never before the variety and complexity and 
yet essential unity of a great national drama. 

Such a book enhances, too, the greatness of Shakspere, in that 
it shows him achieving success where others failed. We know 
him better when we see his contemporaries. After all is said of 
Shakspere’s indebtedness to his predecessors or contemporaries, 
his genius is seen to consist in his transforming power. As he 
“transformed the chronicle plays from a crude succession of epic 
scenes to organic unity, consummate artistic structure and an 
abiding poetic value,” so he lifted to the highest point of success 
every other type of play. 

The predecessors and contemporaries of “Hamlet,” forinstance, 
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have little of “the golden plenty of his inexhaustible art, his sub- 
tle gnomic wisdom, his caustic play of wit, the potent magic of 
his poetry, thecadenced music of his verse . . . the surestroke 
of his masterly characterization, whereby his personages live and 
change under his hand as men live and change in this world.” 

The final effect of these volumes is to give one a heightened 
sense of the Elizabethan drama as a great national utterance. 
Amid all diversity and complexity there is unity—and the work- 
ing out of this unity is one of the triumphs of modern scholarship. 
What Symonds said years ago Professor Schelling hasestablished 
with abundant proof: 

“Our dramatists produced few plays which deserve the name 
of masterpieces. Yet taken altogether their works, although so 
different in quality and so uneven in execution, make up one vast 
and monumental edifice. It has the internal coherence of a real, 
a spiritual unity. It furnishes a rare specimen of literary evolu- 
tion, circumscribed within well-defined limits of time and place, 
confined to the conditions of a single nation at a certain moment 
of its growth.” E. M. 


LITERATURE AND THE AMERICAN COLLEGE. By Irving Babbitt. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1908,—ix., 263 pp. 

Now and then out of a mass of books on educational topics 
—“words, words, words’—there emerges a volume of real value 
and of epoch-making significance. Such is Professor Babbitt’s 
discussion of the problems confronting the teachers of ancient and 
modern literature in American colleges. It is noteworthy for its 
insight, its good sense, its courage, and withal its wide philo- 
sophical perspective, It is a frank criticism of certain methods 
and ideals in teaching literature. The criticism is apt to have all 
the wider effect because the author writes from the inside—he is 
therefore sharply distinguished from many ignorant critics who 
speak without adequate knowledge or discrimination or justice. 
His teaching at Harvard University and his association with 
college men throughout the country give his words additional 
emphasis. 

The points he singles out for special attack are: the excessive 
attention to philology as contrasted with the genuinely human 
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appeal of literature; the emphasis put on literary origins and 
‘‘movements”’ at the expense of absolute values; the magnifying 
of productive scholarship or research rather than an assimilative 
scholarship or general culture; the undue extension of the elective 
system to the point where the ideal of humanism is lost sight of 
in the college curriculum; the failure of classical scholars to relate 
ancient literature to the life of to-day. It is difficult to see how 
any fair-minded observer of our colleges or universities can gain- 
say the vigorous indictments that Professor Babbitt makes of 
certain ideals and results. 

But while the book is critical, it is not destructive. Theauthor 
does not array himself with those who claim that the classics 
must go, but rather maintains that when they are taught in the 
right way we shall need them as men have always needed them 
for the maintenance of a true humanism. He does not say that 
the teaching of English or French or German literature should be 
abandoned because of evident failure at some points, but rather 
claims that when a discipline in ideas has taken the place of a 
discipline in facts the American people will see the enduring 
value of great literature. If we have during the past twenty-five 
years sat too much at the feet of Germany, let us now learn from 
France and especially England that the assimilation of great 
writers is far more important from a culture standpoint than a 
premature and excessive devotion to research or an itch for 
originality. College teachers may dare to be ignorant of many 
details, if they can ascend to higher aspects of their subjects. An 
appreciation of literature—of the thought side of literature—does 
not come by instinct, but must be cultivated. As much original- 
ity is displayed in assimilation as in production. Eminently 
practical and true is Professor Babbitt’s contention that “a 
degree that stands primarily for reading and assimilation may 
be made assevere as a degree that stands primarily forresearch,” 
and, it may be added, far better adapted to fit a man for the 
important work of teaching literature to undergraduates. 

The ultimate result of the right teaching of literature, whether 
ancient or modern, will be to foster humanism—as opposed on the 
one hand tonatural science, and on the other to excessive humani- 
tarianism. The realhumanist will be neither a romanticist going 
into the wild excesses of unrestrained individualism, nor aclassicist 
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lacking sympathy and enthusiasm. He will be neither a philolo- 
gist nor a dilettante. Such is the plea of this admirable book 
which is a signal realization of the ideals inculcated by the 
author. E. M. 


THe AMERICAN Nation: A History, VoL. 25. AMERICA as A WORLD 
Power. By John Holladay Latané. New York and London: Har- 
per Bros., 1907,—320 pp. 

Of all periods in American history, that embracing the past 
decade is the most difficult to write. Time has not given a per- 
spective; itis difficult to organize the material, and to find in 
a multitude of events those which are of lasting significance. 
Professor Latané has done a useful work. He has written an 
introduction to present American problems and politics. The 
book divides itself into two sections; the first 191 pages, except 
one chapter, describe the Spanish-American War and the readjust- 
ment in Cuba, the Philippines and Porto Rico that followed. In 
this section there is a value above that of simple narrative, viz.: 
an insight into the questions of international and public law, a 
discrimination in the treatment of controversial subjects, and a 
sense of proportion in the narrative of events. The last 129 
pagesare of perhaps greater value, for, while some thread of unity 
and logic pervaded Anglo-Spanish relations and problems ofexpan- 
sion, the average reader finds much that is confusing in the Alas- 
kan Boundary, the Panama Canal, International Arbitration, 
the Monroe Doctrine, Public Debts, and Immigration. A learned, 
intelligent, readable account of these problems as here presented 
is something more than a book for the study in class room: it is 
a breakfast table essential, an introduction to the newspaper 
and the magazine, and a fitting close to the narrative text of the 
American Nation series. W. K. Boyp. 


COLLECTED VERSE OF Rupyarp Kipiinc. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co., 1907,—375 pp. 
The publishers of this volume have done a great service to the 
public by collecting in one volume all the poems of Rudyard 
Kipling. Hitherto one had to buy “Ballads and Barrack—Room 
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Ballads,” “Departmental Ditties and Other Verse,’”’ ““The Seven 
Seas,’”’ and “The Five Nations” in separate volumes, To have 
all these poems—not a selection from each volume—in one volume 
is a distinct gain. The binding, paper and typograpical work 
are all that could be desired. 

Such a volume must inevitably call renewed attention to one 
against whom the tide of reaction has set strongly during the 
past few years. Thereis much that is crude in these poems, but 
crudeness combined with a tremendous power that distinguishes 
them from the faultily faultless poetry of thisera. Nowhere else 
can one find the real significance of the present age interpreted 
with such vigor and insight and imagination. Imperial England, 
in her world-wide activities, industrial, political and military, 
speaks through her great bard. At the same time he has sung 
the songs of America in the new consciousness of her part in the 
working out of a great international destiny. He has shown 
that an industrial era may be at heart profoundly idealistic, and 
that a militant democracy may promote the life of the spirit 
among men. The introductory poem, ‘The Fires,’ sounds the 
keynote of the entire volume; the prayer of the author will surely 
be answered: 

Oh, you Four Winds that blow so strong 
And know that this is true, 


Stoop for a little and carry my song 
To all the men I knew! 


Where there are fires against the cold, 
Or roofs against the rain— 

With love fourfold and joy fourfold, 
Take them my songs again. 


E. M. 


THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS AT PRINCETON. By Varnum Lansing Col- 
lins. Princeton, N. J.: The University Library, 1908,—x., 295 pp. 


This work was undertaken under the auspices of the Princeton 
Historical Society. It is an example of the best work being done 
by local historical societies. A local incident, the residence of the 
Continental Congress at Princeton during the summer and 
autumn of 1783 after the members had been driven from Phila- 
delphia by the mutiny of the Pennsylvania line, has been so 
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investigated as to throw light on national as wellas local history. 
For instance, the debate on the location of a permanent federal 
residence and the reception of the Dutch Minister Plenipotentiary 
are described in large detail from many manuscript as well as 
printed sources, while the interest of the work for the local his- 
tory of New Jersey and Princeton is equally strong. The appen- 
dix contains a variety of source material. W. K. Boyp. 





